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FOREWORD 


This book has been compiled in order to present to 
the Japanese reader in convenient form specimens of 
contemporary English verse. The poems are arranged 
in groups according to the nationalities and schools of 
the authors, so that the reader may easily obtain an idea 
of the new English poetry with its varied phases and 
tendencies. Most of the authors are living, and together 
with the rest, who are still vivid memories among the- 
English speaking people, are representative of the poetic 
activities of their respective countries. The biographical 
notes towards the end of the book may, it is hoped, be of 
some value to the reader in his appreciation of those authors. 

The editor can never be certain that this book will 
satisfy all his readers, opinions and tastes are so different 
and adverse; but he has tried to be impartial as far as 
possible in the choice of his authors and poems, though 
naturally he may have been biassed by a Japanese point 
of view. The latter circumstance, however, may only 
serve to make his little volume appeal more strongly to 
the tastes of his country-men than other anthologies by 
western editors. 

The editor hopes that this book will be used widely 
in the classrooms of our schools and colleges, as well as by 
our reading public at large. For what is more needed 
than poetic culture in this crude and materialistic age of 
ours ? 

Lastly the editor wishes to express his heartfelt thanks 
to Mr. Yone Noguchi, Mr. Takeshi Saito, Mr. Ishiro 
Miyake, Mr. Kazumi Yano, Mr. Kiyoshi Sato, Mr. A. de 
Q. Mears, and Mr. Tsuneji Aidzu, for their kind assist- 
ance and valuable suggestions: 

M. S. 

Okayama, December 1920. 
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BRIDGES AND OTHER BRITISH POETS 


BRIDGES AND OTHER BRITISH POETS 8 


LAURENCE BINYON 


O SUMMER SUN 


O summer sun, O moving trees ! 

O cheerful human noise, O busy glittering street ! 
What hour shail Fate in all the future find, 

Or what delights, ever to equal these: 

Only to taste the warmth, the light, the wind, 
Only to be alive, and feel that life is sweet ? 


IN MISTY BLUE 


In misty blue the lark is heard 

Above the silent homes of men; 

The bright-eyed thrush, the little wren, 
The yellow-billed sweet-voiced black bird 
Mid sallow blossoms blond as curd 

Or silver oak boughs, carolling 

With happy throat from tree to tree, 

Sing into light this morn of spring 

That sang my dear love home to me. 


Be starry, buds of clustered white, 
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Around the dark waves of her hair! 
The young fresh glory you prepare 

Is like my ever-fresh delight 

When she comes shining on my sight 
With meeting eyes, with such a cheek 
As colours fair like flushing tips 

Of shoots, and music ere she speak 
Lies in the wonder of her lips. 


Airs of the morning, breathe about 
Keen faint scents of the wild wood side 
From thickets where primroses hide 
Mid the brown leaves of winter’s rout. 
Chestnut and willow, beacon out 

For joy of her, from far and nigh, 
Your English green or Englsh hills : 
Above her head, song-quivering sky, 
And at her feet, the daffodils. 


Because she breathed, the world was more, 
And breath a finer soul to use, 

And life held lovelier hopes to choose : 
But O, to-day my heart brims o’er, 

Earth glows as from a kindled core, 

Like shadows of diviner things 

Are hill and cloud and flower and tree— 

A splendour that is hers and spring’s,— 
The day my love came home to me. 
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GORDON BOTTOMLEY 


THE END OF THE WORLD 


The snow had fallen many nights and days ; 
The sky was come upon the earth at last, 
Sifting thinly down as endlessly 

As though within the system of blind planets 
Something had been forgot or overdriven. 
The dawn now seemed neglected in the grey 
Where mountains were unbuilt and shadowless trees 
Rootlessly paused or hung upon the air. 

There was no wind, but now and then a sigh 
Crossed that dry falling dust and rifted it 
Through crevices of slate and door and casement. 
Perhaps the new moon’s time was even past. 
Outside, the first white twilights were too void 
Untill a sheep called once, as to a lamb, 

And tenderness crept everywhere from it ; 

But now the flock must have strayed far away 
The lights across the valley must be veiled, 

The smoke lost in the greyness or the dusk. 

For more than three days now the snow had thatched 
That cow-house roof where it had ever melted 
With yellow stains from the beasts’ breath inside ; 
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But yet a dog howled there, though not. quite lately. 
Someone passed down the valley swift and singing, 
Yes, with locks spreaded like a son of morning ; 
But if he seemed too tall to be a man 

It was that men had been so long unseen, 

Or shapes loom larger through a moving snow. 
And he was gone and food had not been given him. 
When snow slid from an overweighted leaf, 
Shaking the tree, it might have been a bird 
Slipping in sleep or shelter, whirring wings ; 

Yet never bird fell out, save once a dead one— 
And in two days the snow had covered it. 

The dog had howled again—or thus it seemed 
Until a lean fox passed and cried no more. 

All was so safe indoors where life went on 

Glad of the close enfoldmg snow—O glad 

To be so safe and secret at its heart, 

Watching the strangeness of familier things. 

They knew not what dim hours went on, went by, 
For while they slept the clock stopt newly wound 
As the cold hardend. Once they watched the road, 
Thinking to be remembered. Once they doubted 
If they had kept the sequence of the days, 
Because they heard not any sound of bells. 

A butterfly, that hid until the Spring 

Under a ceiling’s shadow, dropt, was dead. 

The coldness seemed more nigh, the coldness deepened 
As a sound deepens into silences ; 
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It was of earth and came not by the air ;- 

The earth was cooling and drew down the sky. 
The air was crumbling. There was no more sky. 
Rails of a broken bed charred in the grate, 

And when he touched the bars he thought the sting 
Came from their heat—he could not feel such cold. . . 
_ She said ‘O, do not sleep, 

Heart, heart of mine, keep near me. No, no; sleep. 
I will not lift his fallen, quiet eyelids, 

Although I know he would awaken then— 

He closed them thus but now of his own will. 

He can stay with me while I do not lift them.’ 


\ 


ROBERT BRIDGES 


ON A DEAD CHILD 


Perfect little body, without fault or stain on thee, 
With promise of strength and manhood full and 
fair ! 
Though cold and stark and bare, 
The bloom and the charm of life doth awhile remain 
on thee. 
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‘ Thy mother’s treasure wert thou ;—alas! no longer 
To visit her heart with wondrous joy; to be 
Thy father’s pride ;—ah, he 
Must gather his faith together, and his strength 
make stronger. 


To me, as I move thee now in the last duty, 
Dost thou with a turn or gesture anon respond ; 
Startling my fancy fond 
With a chance attitude of the head, a freak of beauty. 


Thy hand clasps, as ’twas wont, my finger, and 
holds it: 
But the grasp is the clasp of Death, heartbreaking 
and stiff ; 
Yet feels to my hand as if 
’Twas still thy will, thy pleasure and trust that 
enfolds it. 


So I lay thee there, thy sunken eyelids closing,— 
Go lie thou there in thy coffin, thy last little bed ! 
Propping thy wise, sad head, 
Thy firm, pale hands across thy chest disposing. 


So quiet! doth the change content thee ?—Death, | 


whither hath he taken thee? 
To a world, do I think, that rights the disaster 
of this ? 
The vision of which I miss, 
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Who weep for the body, and wish but to warm thee 
and awaken thee ? 


Ah ! little at best can all your hopes avail us 
To lift this sorrow, or cheer us, when in the dark, 
Unwilling, alone we embark, 
And the things we have seen and have known and 
have heard of, failed us. 


SPRING GOETH ALL IN WHITE 


Spring goeth all in white, 
Crowned with milk-white may : 

In fleecy flocks of light 

O’er heaven the white clouds stray : 


‘White butterflies in the air; 
White daisies prank the ground :. 
The cherry and hoary pear 
Scatter their snow around. 


PATER FILIO 


Sense with keenest edge unused, 
Yet unsteel’d by scathing fire ; 
Lovely feet as yet unbruiséd 
On the ways of dark desire ; 
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Sweetest hope that lookest smiling 
O’er the wilderness defiling ! 


Why such beauty, to be blighted 

By the swarm of foul destruction ? 
Why such innocence delighted, 

When sin stalks to thy seduction ? 
All the litanies e’er chaunted 
Shall not keep thy faith undaunted. 


I have pray’d the sainted Morning 

To unclasp her hands to hold thee ; 
From resignful Eve’s adorning 

Stol’n a robe of peace to enfold thee ; 
With all charms of man’s contriving 
Arm’d thee for thy lonely striving. 


Me too once unthinking Nature, 
—Whence Love’s timeless mockery took me,— 
Fashion’d so divine a creature, 
Yea, and like a beast forsook me. 
I forgave, but tell the measure 
Of her crime in thee, my treasure. 


NIGHTINGALES 


Beautiful must be the mountains whence ye come, 
And bright in the fruitful valleys the straems, 
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wherefrom 
Ye learn your song: 
Where are those starry woods? O might I wander 
there, 
Among the flowers, which in that heavenly air 
Bloom the year long! 


Nay, barren are those mountains and spent the 
streams : 
Our song is the voice of desire, that haunts our 
dreams, 
A throe of the heart, 
Whose pining visions dim, forbidden hopes profound: 
No dying cadence nor long sigh can sound, 
For all our art. 


Alone, aloud in the raptured ear of men 
We pour our dark nocturnal secret ; and then, 
As night is withdrawn 
From these sweet-springing meads and_ bursting 
boughs of May, 
Dream, while the innumerable choir of day . 
Welcome the dawn. 
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RUPERT BROOKE 


THE SOLDIER 


If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed ; 
A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to 
roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 


And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 
A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts by 
England given ; 
Her sights and sounds ; dreams happy as her day ; 
And laughter, learnt of friends ; and gentleness, 
In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. 


DUST 


When the white flame in us is gone, 
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And we that lost the world’s delight 
Stiffen in darkness, left alone 
To crumble in our separate night ; 


When your swift hair is quiet in death, 
And through the lips corruption thrust 

Has stilled the labour of my breath— 
When we are dust, when we are dust !— 


Not dead, not undesirous yet, 
Still sentient, still unsatisfied, 
We'll ride the air, and shine, and flit, 
Around the places where we died, 


And dance as dust before the sun, 
And light of foot, and unconfined, 
Hurry from road to road, and run 
About the errands of the wind. 


And every mote, on earth or air, 

Will speed and gleam, down later days, 
And like a secret pilgrim fare 

By eager and invisible ways, 


Nor ever rest, nor ever lie, 

Till, beyond thinking, out of view, 
One mote of all the dust that’s I 

Shall meet one atom that was you. 
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Then in some garden hushed from wind, 
Warm in a sunset’s afterglow, 

The lovers in the flowers will find 
A sweet and strange unquiet grow 


Upon the peace; and, past desiring, 
So high a beauty in the air, 
And such a light, and such a quiring, 

And such a radiant ecstacy there, 


They'll know not if it’s fire, or dew, 

Or out of earth, or in the height, 
Singing, or flame, or scent, or hue, 

Or two that pass, in light, to light, 


Out of the garden, higher, higher. .. . 
But in that instant they shall learn 
The shattering ecstasy of our fire, 
And the weak passionless hearts will burn 


And faint in that amazing glow, 
Untill the darkness close above ; 

And they will know—poor fools, they’ll enw 
One moment, what it is to love. 
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MARY E. COLERIDGE 


GIBBERISH 


Many a flower have I seen bolssom, 
Many a bird for me will sing. 

Never heard I so sweet a singer, 
Never saw I so fair a thing. 


She is a bird, a bird that blossoms, 
She is a flower, a flower that sings ; 
And I a flower when I beheld her, 
And when I hear her, I have wings. 


WILLIAM H. DAVIES 


WHEN ON A SUMMER’S MORN 


When on a summer’s morn I wake, 
And open my two eyes, 

Out to the clear, born-singing rills 
My bird-like spirit fles, 
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To hear the Blackbird, Cuckoo, Thrush, 
Or any bird in song; 

And common leaves that hum all day, 
Without a throat or tongue. 


And when Time strikes the hour for sleep, 
Back in my room alone, 

My heart has many a sweet bird’s song— 
And one that’s all my own. 


THUNDERSTORMS 


My mind has thunderstorms, 

That brood for heavy hours: 
Until they rain me words, 

My thought is drooping flowers 
And sulking silent birds. 


Yet come, dark thunderstorms, 

And brood your heavy hours; 
For when you rain’ me words 

My thoughts are dancing flowers 
And joytul singing birds. 
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WALTER DE LA MARE 


AN EPITAPH 


Here lies a most beautiful lady, 

Light of step and heart was she ; 

I think she was the most beautiful lady 
That ever was in the West Country, 
But beauty vanishes; beauty passes ; 
However rare—rare it be; 

And when I crumble, who will remember 
This lady of the West Country ? 


MARTHA 


99 


“Once . .. once upon a time... 
Over and over again, 
Martha would tell us her stories, 

In the hazel glen. 


Hers were those clear grey eyes 

You watch, and the story seems 
Gold by their beautifulness 

Tranquil as dreams. 
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She’d sit with her two slim hands 
Clasped round her bended knees ; 
While we on our elbows lolled, 
And stared at ease. 


Her voice and her narrow chin, 
Her grave small lovely head, 
Seemed half the meaning 
Of the words she said. 


““Once . .. once upon a time... ” 
Like a dream you dream in the night 
Fairies and gnomes stole out 
In the leaf-green light. 


3 


And her beauty far away 

Would fade, as her voice ran on, 
Till hazel and summer sun 

And all were gone :— 


All fordone and forgot ; 

And like clouds in the height of the sky, 
Our hearts stood still in the hush 

Of an age gone by. 
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JOHN DRINKWATER 


THE CARVER IN STONE 


He was a man with wide and patient eyes, 

Grey, like the drift of twitch-fires blown in June, 
That, without fearing, searched if any wrong 
Might threaten from your heart. Grey eyes he had 
Under a brow was drawn because he knew 

So many seasons to so many pass 

Of upright service, loyal, unabased 

Before the world seducing, and so, barren 

Of good words praising and thought that mated his. 
He carved in stone. Out of his quiet life 

He watched as any faithful seaman charged 

With tidings of the myriad faring sea, 

And thoughts and premonitions through his mind 
Sailing as ships from strange and storied lands 
His hungry spirit held, till all they were 

Found living witness in the chiselled stone. 
Slowly out of the dark confusion, spread 

By life’s innumerable venturings 

Over his braine, he would triumph into the light 
Of one clear mood, unblemished of the blind 
Legions of errant thought that cried about 
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His rapt seclusion: as a pearl unsoiled, 
Nay, rather washed to lonelier chastity, 
In gritty mud. And then would come a bird, 
A flower, or the wind moving upon a flower, 
A beast at pasture, or a clustered fruit, 
A peasant face as were the saints of old, 
The leer of custom, or the bow of the moon 
Swung in miraculous poise—some stray from the world 
Of things created by the eternal mind 
In joy articulate. And his perfect mood 
Would dwell about the token of God’s mood, 
Until in bird or flower or moving wind 
Or flock or shepherd of the troops of heaven 
It sprang in one fierce moment of desire 
To visible form. 
Then would his chisel work among the stone, 
Persuading it of petal or of limb 
Or starry curve, till risen anew there sang 
Shape out of chaos, and again the vision 
Of one mind single from the world was pressed 
Upon the daily custom of the sky 
Or field or the body of man. 

| His people 
Had many gods for worship. The tiger-god, 
The owl, the dewlapped bull, the running pard, 
The camel, and the lizard of the slime, 
The ram with quivering fleese and fluted horn, 
The crested eagle and the doming bat 
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Were sacred. And the king and his high priests 
Decreed a temple, wide on columns huge, 
Should top the cornlands to the sky’s far line. 
They bade the carvers carve along the walls 
Images of their gods, each one to carve 

As he desired, his choice to name his god. .. . 
And many came; and he among them, glad 
Of three leagues’ travel through the singing air 
Of dawn among the boughs yet bare of green, 
The eager flight of the spring leading his blood 
Into swift lofty ¢hannels of the air, 

Proud as an eagle riding to the sun... . 

An eagle, clean of ‘pinion—there’s his choice. 


Day long they worked under the growing roof, 
One at his leopard, one the staring ram, 

And he winning his eagle from the stone, 
Until each man had carved one image out, 
Arow beyond the portal of the house. 

They stood arow, the company of gods, 
Camel and bat, lizard and bull and ram, 

The pard and owl, dead figures on the wall, 
Figures of habit driven on the stone 

By chisels governed by no heat of the brain 
But drudges of hands that moved by easy rule. 
Proudly recorded mood was none, no thought 
Plucked from the dark battalions of the mind 
And throned in everlasting sight. But one 
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God of them all was witness of belief 

And large adventure dared. His eagle spread 
Wide pinions on a cloudless ground of heaven, 
Glad with the heart’s high courage of that dawn 
Moving upon the pioughlands newly sown, 
Dead stone the rest. He looked, and knew it so. 


Then came the king with priests and counsellors. 
And many chosen of the people, wise 

With words weary of custom, and eyes askew 
That watched their neighbour face for any news 
Of the best way of judgment, till, each sure 
None would determine with authority, 

All spoke in prudent praise. One like the owl 
Because an owl blinked on the beam of his barn. 
One, hoarse with crying gospels in the street, 
Praised most the ram, because the common folk 
Wore breeches made of ram’s wool. One declared 
The tiger pleased him best,—the man who carved 
The tiger-god was half out of the womb— 

A man to praise, being so pitiful. 

And one, whose eyes dwelt in a distant void, 

With spell and omen pat upon his lips, 

And a purse for any crystal prophet ripe, 

A zealot of the mist, gazed at the bull— 

A lean ill-shapen bull of meagre lines 

That scarce the steel had graved upon the stone— 
Saying that here was very mystery 
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And truth, did men but know. And one there was 
Who praised his eagle, but remembering 

The lither pinion of the swift, the curve 

That liked him better of the mirrored swan. 
And they who carved the tiger-god and ram. 
The camel and the pard, the owl and bull, 

And lizard, listend greedily, and made 
Humble denial of their worthiness, 

And when the king his royal judgment gave 
That all had fashioned well, and bade that each 
Re-shape his chosen god along the walls 

Till all the temple boasted of their skill, 

They bowed themselves in token that as this 
Never had curvers been so fortunate. 


Only the man with wide and patient eyes 

Made no denial, neither bowed his head. | 
Already while they spoke his thoughts had gone 
Far from his eagle, leaving it for a sign 
Loyally wrought of one deep breath of life, 

And played about the image of a toad 

That crawled among his ivy leaves. A queer 
Puff-bellied toad, with eyes that always stared 
Sidelong at heaven and saw no heaven there, 
Weak-hammed, and with a throttle somehow twisted 
Beyond full wholesome draughts of air, and skin 
Of wrinkled lips, the only zest or will . 
The little flashing tongue searching the leaves. 
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And king and priest, chosen and counsellor, 
Babbling out of their thin and jealous brains, 
Seemed strangely one; a queer enormous toad 
Panting under giant leaves of dark, 

Sunk in the loins, peering into the day. 

Their judgment wry he counted not tor wrong 
More than the fabled poison of the toad 
Striking at simple wits ; how should their thought 
Or word in praise or blame come near the peace 
That shone in seasonable hours above 

The patience of his spirit’s husbandry ? 

They foolish and not seeing, how should he 
Spend anger there or fear—great ceremonies 
Equal for none save great antagonists ? 

The grave in difference of his heart before them 
Was moved by laughter innocent of hate, 
Chastising clean of spite, that moulded them 
Into the antic likeness of his toad 

Bidding for laughter underneath the leaves. 


He bowed not, nor disputed, but he saw 

Those ill-created joyless gods, and loathed, 

And saw them creeping, creeping round the walls, 
Death breeding death, wile witnessing to wile, 
And sickened at the dull iniquity 

Should be rewarded, and for ever breathe 
Contagion on the folk gathered in prayer. 

His truth should not be doomed to march among 
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This falsehood to the ages. He was called, 
And he must labour there ; if so the king 
Would grant it, where the pillars bore the roof 
A galleried way of meditation nursed 

Secluded time, with wall of ready stone 

In panels for the carver set between 

The windows—there his chisel should be set,— 
It was his plea. And the hing spoke of him, 
Scorning, as one lack-fettle, among all these 
Eager to take the riches of renown ; 

One fearful of the light or knowing nothing 

Of light’s dimension, a witling who would throw 
Honour aside and praise spoken aloud 

All men of heart should covet. Let him go 
Grubbing out of the sight of those who knew 
The worth of substance ; there was his proper trade. 


A squat and curious toad indeed . . . The eyes, 
Patient and grey, were dumb as were the lips, 
That, fixed and governed, hoarded from them all 
The larger laughter lifting in his heart. © 
Straightway about his gallery he moved, 
Measured the windows and the virgin stone, 

Till all was weighed and patterned in his brain. 
Then first where most the shadows struck the wall, 
Under the sills, and centre of the base, 

From floor to sill out of the stone was wooed 
Memorial folly, as from the chisel leapt 
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His chastening laughter searching priest and king— 
A huge and wrinkled toad, with legs asplay, 

' And belly loaded, leering with great eyes 

Busily fixed upon the void. 


All days 
His chisel was the first to ring across 
The temple’s quiet ; and at fall of dusk 
Passing among the carvers homeward, they 
Would speak of him as mad, or weak against 
The challenge of the world, and let him go 
Lonely, as was his will, under the night 
Of stars or cloud or summer’s tolded sun, 
Through crop and wood and pastureland to sleep. 
None took the narrow stair as wondering 
How did his chisel prosper in the stone, 
Unvisited his labour and forgot. 
And times when he would lean out of his height 
And watch the gods growing along the walls, 
The row of carvers in their linen coats 
Took in his vision a virtue that alone 
Carving they had not nor the thing they carved. 
Knowing the health that flowed about his close 
Imagining, the daily quiet won 
From process of his clean and supple craft, 
‘Those carvers there, far on the floor below, 
Would haply be transfigured in his thought 
Into a gallant company of men 
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Glad of the strict and loyal reckoning 

That proved in the just presence of the brain 
Each chisel-stroke. How surely would he prosper 
In pleasant talk at easy hours with men 

So fashioned if it might be—and his eyes 

Would pass again to those dead gods that grew 
In spreading evil round the temple walls ; 

And, one dead pressure made, the carvers moved 
Along the wall to mould and mould again 

The self-same god, their chisels on the stone 
Tapping in dull precision as before, 

And he would turn, back to his lonely truth. 


He carved apace. And first his people’s gods, 
About the toad, out of their sterile time, 
Under his hand thrilled and were recreate. 
The bull, the pard, the camel and the ram, 
Tiger and owl and bat—-all were the signs 
Visibly made body on the stone 

Of sightless thought adventuring the host 
That is mere spirit; these the bloom achieved 
By secret labour in the flowing wood 

Of rain and air and wind and continent sun... . 
His tiger, lithe, immobile in the stone, 

A swift destruction for a moment leashed, 
Sprang crying from the jealous stealth of men 
Opposed in cunning watch, with engines hid 
Of torment and calamitous desire. 
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His leopard, swift on lean and paltry limbs, 
Was fear in flight before accusing faith. 

His bull, with eyes that often in the dusk 
Would lift from the sweet meadow grass to watch 
Him homeward passing, bore on massy beam 
The burden of the patient of the earth. 

His camel bore the burden of the damned, 
Being gaunt, with eyes aslant along the nose. 
He had a friend, who hammered bronze and iron 
And cupped the moonstone on a silver ring, 
One constant like himself, would come at night 
Or bid him as a guest, when they would make 
Their poets touch a starrier height, or search 
Together with unparsimonious mind 

The crowded harbours of mortality. 

_And there were jests, wholesome as harvest ale, 
Of homely habit, bred of hearts that dared 
Judgment of laughter under the eternal eye: 
This frolic wisdom was his carven owl. 

His ram was lordship on the lonely hills, 

Alert and fleet, content only to know 

The wind mightily pouring on his fleece, 

With yesterday and all unrisen suns 

Poorer than disinherited ghosts. His bat 

Was ancient envy made a mockery, 

Cowering below the newer eagle carved 

Above the arches with wide pinion spread, 
His faith’s dominion of that happy dawn. 
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And so he wrought the gods upon the wall, 
Living and crying out of his desire, 

Out of his patient incorruptible thought, 
Wrought them in joy was wages to his faith. 
And other than the gods he made. The stalks 
Of bluebells heavy with the news of spring, 
The vine loaded with plenty of the year, 
And swallows, merely tenderness of thought 
Bidding the stone to small and fragile flight ; 
Leaves, the thin relics of autumnal boughs, 
Or massed in June... . 

All from their native pressure bloomed and sprang 
Under his shaping hand into a proud 

And governed image of the central man,— 
Their moulding, charts of all his travelling. 
And all were deftly ordered, duly set 
Between the windows, underneath the sills, 
And roofward, as a motion rightly planned, 
Till on the wall, out of the sullen stone, 

A glory blazed, his vision manifest, 

His wonder captive. And was content. 


And when the builders and the carvers knew 

Their labours done, and high the temple stood 
Over the cornlands, king and counsellor 

And priest and chosen of the people came 

Among a ceremonial multitude 

To dedication. And, below the thrones 

Where king and archpriest ruled above the throng, 
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Highest among the ranked artificers 

The carvers stood. And when, the temple vowed 
To holy use, tribute and choral praise 

Given as was ordained, the king looked down 
Upon the gathered folk, and bade them see 

The comely gods fashioned about the walls, 

And keep in honour men whose precious skill 
Could so adorn the sessions of their worship, 
Gravely the carvers bowed them to the ground. 
Only the man with wide and patient eyes 

Stood not among them; nor did any come 

To count his labour, where he watched alone 
Above the coloured throng. He heard, and looked 
Again upon his work, and knew it good, 

Smiled on his toad, passed down the stair unseen, 
And sang across the teeming meadows home. 


JAMES ELROY FLECKER 


STILLNESS 


When the words rustle no more, 
And the last work’s done, 
When the bolt lies deep in the door, 
And Fire, our Sun, 
Falls on the dark-laned meadows of the floor ; 
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When from the clock’s last chime to the next chime 
Silence beats his drum, 
And Space with gaunt grey eyes and her brother Time. 
Wheeling and whispering come, 
She with the mould of from and he with the loom 
of rhyme: 


Then twittering out in the night my thought-birds 
flee, | 
I am emptied of all my dreams : 
I only hear Earth turning, only see ; 
Ether’s long bankless streams, 
And only know I should drown if you laid not your 
hand on me. 


THE OLD SHIPS 


I have seen old ships sail like swans asleep 
Beyond the village which men still call Tyre, 
With leaden age o’ercargoed, dipping deep 
For Famagusta and the hidden sun 

That rings black Cyprus with a lake of fire ; 
And all those ships were certainly so old 

Who knows how oft with squat and noisy gun, 
Questing brown slaves or Syrian oranges, 
The pirate Gonoese 

Hell-raked them till they rolled 
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Blood, water, fruit and corpses up the hold. 

But now through friendly seas they softly run, 
Painted the mid-sea blue or shore-sea green, 
Still patterned with the vine and grapes in gold. 


But. I have seen, 

Pointing her shapely shadows from the dawn 

And image tumbled on a rose-swept bay, 

A drowsy ship of some yet older day ; 

And, wonder’s breath indrawn, 

Thought I—who knows—who knows—but in that 
same 

(Fished up beyond Ata, patched up new 

—Stern painted brighter blue—) 

That talkative, bald-headed seaman came 

(Twelve patient comrades sweating at the oar) 

From Troy’s doom-crimson shore, 

And with great lies about his wooden horse. 

Set the crew laughing, and forgot his course. 


\ 


It was so old a ship—who knows, who knows ? 
—And yet so beautiful, I watched in vain 

To see the mast burst open with a rose, 

And the whole deck put on its leaves again. 


THE PIPER 


A lad went piping through the Earth, 
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Gladly, madly, merrily, 
With a tune for death and a tune for birth, 
_ And a tune for lover’s revelry. 


He kissed the girls that sat alone 

With none to whisper, none to woo ; 
Fired at his touch their faces shone, 

And beauty drenched them as the dew. 


Old men who heard him danced again, 

And shuffled round with catching breath, 
And those that lay on beds of pain 

Went dancing through the gates of death. 


If only he could make us thrill 

Once more with mirth and melody ! 
I listened, but the street was still, 

And no one played for you and me. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


THE SOUL 


My soul’s the sky—my flying soul! 

The lightnings flare, the thunders roll, 
The sun and moon and stars go by, 

And great winds sweep my soul, the sky ! 
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My brooding soul—my soul’s the sea ! 
The snaky weed, and whishing scree, 
The white waves’ surge from pole to pole, 
And still green depths—the sea’s my soul ! 


My soul’s the Spring—my loving soul ! 
Will dance, and leap, and drain the bowl 
Of love; and longing, twine and cling 
To all the world—my soul’s the Spring ! 


My fevered soul! My soul’s the Town! 
Thro’ flaring street goes up and down ; 
The bells of feast and traffic toll 

And maze their music in my soul. 


My tranquil soul! My soul too wide 
For Sky, or Spring, or Town, or Tide ! 
Thou traveller to outer strand 

Of home Serene—-my soul so grand ! 


LIFE 


Life? What is Life? 
The leaping up of level wave ; 
The flaring of an ashy fire ; 
The living wind in airless grave ! 


Death ? What is Death? 
The dying of immortal sun ; 
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The sleeping of the sleepless moon ; 
The end of story not begun ! 


WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 


GERANIUMS 


Stuck in a bottle on the window:-sill, 

In the cold gaslight burning gaily red 

Against the luminous blue of London night, 

These flowers are mine: while somewhere out of 
sight 

In some black-throated alley’s stench and heat, 

Oblivions of the racket of the street, 

A poor old weary woman lies in bed. 


Broken with lust and drink, blear-eyed and ill, 
Her battered bonnet nodding on her head, 

From a dark arch she clutched my sleeve and-said : 
‘I’ve sold no bunch to-day, nor touched a bite. ... 
Son, buy six-pennorth ; and ’twill mean a bed.’ 


So blazing gaily red 
Against the luminous deeps 
Of starless London night, 
They burn for my delight : 
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While somewhere, snug in bed, 
A worn old woman sleeps. 


And yet to-morrow will these blooms be dead 
With all their lively beauty ; and to-morrow 
May end the light lusts and the heavy sorrow 
Of that old body with the nodding head. 

The last oath muttered, the last pint drained deep, 
She’ll sink, as Cleopatra sank, to sleep ; 

*Nor need to barter blossoms for a bed. 


THOMAS HARDY 


TO LIFE . 


O Life with the sad seared face, 
I weary of seeing thee, 
And thy draggled cloak, and thy hobbling pace, 
And thy too-forced pleasantry ! 


I know what thou would’st tell 
Of Death, Time, Destiny— 
I have known it long, and know, too, well 
What it all means to me. 


But canst thou not array 
Thyself in rare disguise, 
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And feign like truth, for one mad day, 
That Earth is Paradise ? 


I’ll tune me to the mood, 
And mumm with thee till eve ; 
And maybe what as interlude 
I feign, I shall believe ! 


THE LAST CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Why should this flower delay so long 
To show its tremulous plumes ? 
Now is the time of plaintive robin-song, 
When flowers are in their tombs. 


- Though the slow summer when the sun 
Called to each frond and whorl 


That all he could for flowers was being Cone: 


Why did it not uncurl ? 


It must have felt that fervid call 
Although it took no heed, 


Waking but now, when leaves like corpses fall, 


And saps all retrocede. 


Too late its beauty, lonely thing, 
The season’s shine is spent, 
Nothing remains for it but shivering 
In tempests turbulent. 
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Had it a reason for delay, 
Dreaming in witlessness 

That for a bloom so delicately gay 
Winter would stay its stress ? 


—I talk as if the thing were born 
With sense to work its mind ; 

Yet it is but one mask of many worn 
By the Great Face behind. 


TO AN UNBORN PAUPER CHILD 


I 


Breathe not, hid Heart: cease silently, 
And though thy birth-hour beckons thee, 
Sleep the long sleep: 
The Doomsters heap 
Travails and teens around us here, 
And Time-wraiths turn our songsingings to fear. 


II 


Hark, how the peoples surge and sigh, 
And laughters fail, and greetings die: 
Hopes dwindle; yea, 
Faiths waste away, 
Affections and enthusiasms numb ; 
Thou canst not mend these things if thou dost come. 
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III 


Had I the ear of wombéd souls 
Ere their terrestrial chart unrolls, 
And thou wert free 
_ To cease, or be, | 
Then would I tell thee all I know, 
And put it to thee: Wilt thou take Life so 


IV 


Vain vow! No hint of mine may hence 
To theeward fly : to thy locked sense 
Explain none can 
Life’s pending plan : 
Thou wilt thy ignorant entry make 
Thoughskies spout fire and blood and nations quake. 


Vv 


Fain would I, dear, find some shut plot 
Of earth’s wide wold for thee, where not 
One tear, one qualm, 
Should break the calm. | 
But I am weak as thou and bare; 
No man can change the common lot to rare. 


VI 


Must come and bide. And such are we— 
Unreasoning, sanguine, visionary— 
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That I can hope 
Health, love, friends, scope 
In full for thee; can dream thou’lt find 
Joys seldom yet attained by human kind! 


RALPH HODGSON 


TIME, YOU OLD GIPSY MAN 


Time, you old gipsy man, 
Will you not stay, 

Put up your caravan 
Just fur one day ? 


All things I'll give you, 
Will you be my guest, 
Bells for your jennet 

Of silver the best, 
Goldsmiths shall beat you 
A great golden ring, 
Peacocks shall bow to you, 
Little boys sing, 

Oh, and sweet girls will 
Festoon you with may, 
Time, you old gipsy, 
Why hasten away ? 
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Last week in Babylon, 
Last night in Rome, 
Morning, and in the crush 
Under Paul’s dome ; 
Under Paul’s dial 

You tighten your rein—- 
Only a moment, 

And off once again ; 

Off to some city 

Now blind in the womb, 
Off to another 

Ere that’s in the tomb. 


Time, you old gipsy man, 
Will you not stay, 

Put up your caravan 
Just for one day ? 


THE MYSTERY 


He came and took me by the hand 
Up to a red rose tree, 

He kept His meaning to Himself 
But gave a rose to me. 


I did not pray Him to lay bare 
The mystery to me; 
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Enough the rose was Heaven to smell, 
And His own face to see. 


STUPIDITY STREET 


I saw with open eyes 
Singing birds sweet 
Sold in the shops 
For the people to eat, 
Sold in the shops of 
Stupidity street. 


I saw in vision 
The worm in the wheat, 
And in the shops nothing 
For people to eat ; 
Nothing for sale in 
' Stupidity Street. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


“FOR ALL WE HAVE AND ARE” — 


For all we have and are, 
For all our children’s fate, 
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Stand up and meet the war. 
The Hun is at the gate! 
Our world has passed away 
In wantonness o’erthrown. 
There is nothing left to-day 
But steel and fire and stone. 


Though all we knew depart, 
The old commandments stand : 
“In courage keep your heart, 
In strength lift up your hand.” 


Once more we hear the word 
That sickened earth of old: 
“No law except the sword 
Unsheathed and _ uncontrolled,” 
Once more it knits mankind, 
Once more the nations go 

To meet and break and bind 

A crazed and driven foe. 


Comfort, content, delight— 
The ages’ slow-bought gain— 
They shrivelled in a night, 
Only ourselves remain 

To face the naked days 

In silent fortitude, 

Through perils and dismays 
Renewed and re-renewed. 
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Though all we made depart, 

The old commandments stand : 
“In patience keep your heart, 
In strength lift up your hand.” 


No easy hopes or lies 

Shall bring us to our goal, 
But iron sacrifice 

Of body, will, and soul 

There is but one task for all— 
For each one life to give. 

Who stands if freedom fall ? 
Who dies if England live ? 


RECESSIONAL 


God of our fathers, known of old 
Lord of our far-flung battle line—- 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The Captains and the Kings depart— 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
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An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 


Far-called our navies melt away— 
On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 

Or lesser breeds without the Law— 

Lord God of hosts be with us yet, 

Lest we forget—-lest we forget ! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard. 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy Mercy on Thy people, Lord ! 


Amen. 
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IRENE RUTHERFORD MACLEOD 


OH, THAT I HAD FULL POWER TO BE 


Oh, that I had full power to be 
All that your need requires of me! 


I pray for a body fine and fair, 
That you may find your pleasure thcre. 


I pray for a heart unsmirched of sin 
That you may rest your griefs therein. 


I pray for a mind alive and clear, 
That you may cherish a comrade here. 


I pray for a spirit pure as flame, 
That you may love me free of shame. 


Oh, I must live that I may be 
All that your need requires of me! 
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JOHN MASEFIELD 


SPANISH WATERS 


Spanish waters, Spanish waters, you are ringing in 
my ears, 

Like a slow sweet pieces of music from the grey 
forgotten years ; | 
Telling tales, and beating tunes, and bringing weary 

thoughts to me 
Of the sandy beach at Muertos, where I would that 
I could be. | 


There’s a surf breaks on Los Muertos, and it never 
stops to roar, 

And it’s there we came to anchor, and it’s there we 
went ashore, 

Where the blue lagoon is silent amid snags of rotting 
trees, 

Dropping like the clothes of corpses cast up by the 
seas. : 


We anchored at Los Muertos when the dipping sun 
was red, 
We left her half-a-mile to sea, to west of Nigger Head ; 
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And before the mist was on the Cay, before the day 
was done, 

We were all ashore on Muertos with the gold that 
we had won. 


We bore it through the marshes in a half-score 
battered chests, 

Sinking, in the sucking quagmires, to the sunburn 
on our breasts, 

Heaving over tree-trunks, gasping, damning at the 
flies and heat, 

Longing for a long drink, out of silver, in the ship’s 
cool lazareet. 


The moon came white and ghostly as we laid the 
treasure down, 
There was gear there’d make a beggarman as rich 
as Lima Town, 
Copper charms and silver trinkets from the chests 
of Spanish crews, 
Gold doubloons and double moydores, louis d’ors 
_ and portagues, 


Clumsy yellow-metal earrings from the Indians of 
Brazil, 

Uncut emeralds out of Rio, bezoar stones from 
Guayaquil ; 

Silver, in the crude and fashioned, pots of old Arica 
bronze, 
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” 


Jewels from the bones of Incas desecrated by the 
Dons. 7 


We smoothed the place with mattocks, and we took 
and blazed the tree, 

Which marks you where the gear is hid that none 
will ever see, 

And we laid aboad the ship again, and south away 
we steers 

Though the loud surf of Los Muertos which is beating 
in my ears. 


I’m the last alive that knows it. All the rest have 
gone their ways 

Killed, or died, or come to anchor in the old Mulatas 
Cays, 

And I go singing, fiddling, old and starved and in 
despair, 

And I know where all that gold is hid, if I were only 
there. 


It’s not the way to end it all. I’m old, and nearly 
blind, 

And an old man’s past’s a strange thing, for it never 
leaves his mind. 

And I see in dreams awhiles, the beach, the sun’s 
disc dipping red, 

And the tall ship, under topsails, swaying in past 
Nigger Head. 
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I’d be glad to step ashore there. Glad to take a 
_ pick and go — 
To the lone blazed coco-palm tree in the place no 
others know, 
And lift the gold and silver that has mouldered 
there for years 
By the loud surf of Los Muertos which is beating 
in my ears. 


TEWKESBURY ROAD 


It is good to be out on the road, and going one knows 
~ not where, 
Going through meadow and village, one knows 
not whither nor why ; 
Through the grey light drift of the dust, in the keen 
cool rush of the air, 
Under the flying white clouds, and the broad 
blue lift of the sky. 


And to halt at the chattering brook, in the tall 
green fern at the brink 
Where the harebell grows, and the gorse, and 
the foxgloves purple and white ; 
Where the shy-eyed delicate deer troop down to 
the brook to drink 
When the stars are mellow and large at the 
coming on of the night. 
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O, to feel the beat of the rain, and the homely smell 
of the earth, 
Is a tune for the blood to jig to, a joy past 
power of words ; 
And the blessed green comely meadows are all 
a-ripple with mirth 
At the noise of the lambs at play and the oo 
wild cry of the birds. 


AN OLD SONG RE-SUNG 


I saw a ship a-sailing, a-sailing, a-sailing, 

With emeralds and rubies and sapphires in her hold ; 
And a bosun in a blue coat bawling at the railing, 
Piping through a silver call that had a chain of gold ; 
The summer wind was failing and the tall ship rolled. 


I saw a ship a-steering, a-steering, a-steering, 

With roses in red thread worked upon her sails ; 

With sacks of purple amethysts, the spoils of 
buccaneering, 

Skins of musky yellow wine, and silks in bales, 

Her merry men were cheering, hauling on the brails. 


I saw a ship a-sinking, a-sinking, a-sinking? 

With glittering sea-water splashing on her decks, 

With seamen in her spirit-room singing songs and 
drinking, 
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Pulling claret bottles down, and knocking off the 
necks, 

The broken glass was chinking as she sank among” 
the wrecks. 


TWILIGHT 


Twilight it is, and the far woods are dim, and the 
rocks cry and call. 

Down in the valley the lamps, ane the mist, and a 
star over all, 

There by the rick, where they thresh, is the drone at 
an end, 

Twilight it is, and I travel the road with my friend. 


I think of the friends who are dead, who were dear 
long ago in the past, 
Beautiful friends who are dead, though I know that 
death cannot last ; 
Friends with the beautiful eyes that the dust has 
~ defiled, 
Beautiful souls who were gentle when I was a child. 
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ALICE MEYNELL 


THE SHEPHERDESS 


She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 
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Her flocks are thoughts. She keeps them white; 


She guards them from the steep. 


She feeds them on the fragrant height, | 


And folds them in for sleep. 


She roams maternal hills and bright, 
Dark valleys safe and deep. 

Into the tender breast at night 
The chastest stars may peep. 

She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 


She holds her little thoughts in sight, 
Though gay they run and leap. 

She is so circumspect and right ; 
She has her soul to keep. 

She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 
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HAROLD MONRO 


GREAT CITY 


When I returned at sunset, 

The serving-maid was singing softly 
Under the dark stairs, and in the house 
Twilight had entered like a moon-ray. 
Time was so dead I could not understand 
The meaning of midday or of midnight, 
But like falling waters, falling, hissing, falling, 
Silence seemed an everlasting sound. 


T sat in my room, 

' And watched sunset, 
And saw starlight. 
I heard the tramp of homing men, 
And the last call of the last child ; 
Then a lone bird twittered, 
And suddenly, beyond the housetops, 
I imagined dew in the country, 
In the hay, on the buttercups ; 
The rising moon, 
The scent of early night, 
The songs, the echoes, 
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Dogs barking, 

Day closing, 

Gradual slumber, 

Sweet. rest. | 
When all the lamps were lighted in the town 
I passed into the street ways and I watched, 
Wakeful, almost happy, 

And half the night I wandered in the street. 


ALFRED NOYES 


THE MOON IS UP 


The moon is up: the stars are bright : 
The wind is fresh and free ! 

We’re out to seek for gold to-night 
Across the silver sea! 

The world was growing grey and old: 
Break out the sails again ! 

We're out to seek a Realm of Gold 
Beyond the Spanish Main. 


We’re sick of all the cringing knees, 
The courtly smiles and lies ! 
God, let Thy singing Channel breeze 

Lighten our hearts and eyes! 
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Let love no more be bought and sold 
For earthly loss or gain ; 

We’re out to seek an Age of Gold 
Beyond the Spanish main. 


Beyond the light of far Cathay, 
Beyond all mortal dreams, 
Beyond the reach of night and day 

Our El Dorado gleams, 
Revealing—as the skies unfold— 
A star without a stain, 

The Glory of the Gates of Gold 

Beyond the Spanish Main. 


ARTHUR SYMONS 


SEA TWILIGHT 


The sea, a pale blue crystal cup, 
With pale water was brimmed up ; 
And there was seen, on either hand, 
Liquid sky and shadowy sand. 


The loud and bright and burning day, 
Charred to ashes, ebbed away ; 

The listening twilight only heard 
Water whispering one word. 
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TO A SEA-GULL 


Bird of the fierce delight, 
Brother of foam as white 
And winged as foam is, 
Wheeling again from flight 
To some unfooted height 
Where your blithe home is; 


Bird of the wind and spray, 
Crying by night and day | 
Sorrowful laughter, 

How shall man’s thought survey 
Your will or your wings’ way, 
Or follow after ? 


What pride is man’s, and why, 
Angel of air, should I 

Joy to be human ? 

You walk and swim and fly, 
Laugh like a man and cry 
Like any woman. 


I would your spirit were mine 
When your wings dip and shine, 
Smoothly advancing ; 

I drink a breathless wine 

Of speed in your divine 

Aerial dancing. 
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VENICE 


Water and marble and that silentness 
Which is not broken by a wheel or hoof; 
A city like a water-lily, less 

Seen than reflected, palace wall and roof, 
In the unfruitful water motionless, 
Without one living grass’s green reproof 
A city without joy or weariness, 

Itself beholding, from itself aloof. 
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A. E. 


THE UNKNOWN GOD 


Far up the dim twilight fluttered 
Moth-wings of vapour and flame : 

The lights danced over the mountains, 
Star after star they came. 


The lights grew thicker unheeded, 
For silent and still were we; 
Our hearts were drunk with a beauty 

Our eyes could never see. 


A NEW WORLD 


I who had sought afar from earth 
The faery land to meet, 

Now find content within its girth 
And wonder nigh my feet. 


To-day nearer love I choose 

And seek no distant sphere, 
For aureoled by faery dews 

The dear brown breasts appear. 
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With rainbow radiance come and go 
The airy breaths ‘of day ; 

And eve is all a pearly glow 
With moonlit winds a-play. 


The lips of twilight burn my brow, 
The arms of night caress : 

Glimmer her white eyes drooping now 
With grave old tenderness. 


I close mine eyes from dream to be 
The diamond-rayed again, 

As in ancient hours ere we 
Forgot ourselves to men. 


And all I thought of heaven before 
I find in earth below : 

A sunlight in the hidden core 
To dim the noonday glow. 


And with the earth my heart is glad, 
I move as one of old; 

With mists of silver I am clad 
And bright with burning gold. 


FORGIVENESS 


At dusk the window panes grew grey ; 
The wet world vanished in the gloom ; 
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The dim and silver end of day 
Scarce glimmered through the little room. 


All my sins were told ; I said 

Such things to her who knew not sin— : 
The sharp ache throbbing in my head, 

The fever running high within. 


I touched with pain her purity ; 
Sin’s darker sense I could not bring : 
My soul was black as night to me; 
To her I was a wounded thing. 


I needed love no words couid say ; 

She drew me softly nigh her chair, 

My head upon her knees to lay, 

With cool hands that caresscd my hair. 


She sat with hands as if to bless, 

And looked with grave, ethereal eyes ; 
Ensouled by ancient Quictness, 

A gentle priestess of the Wise. 


TRUTH 


The hero first thought it 
To him ’twas a deed: 
To those who retaught it, 
A chain on their speed. 
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The fire that we kindled, 

A beacon by night, 

When darkness has dwindled 
Crows pale in the light. 


For life has no glory 

Stays long in one dwelling, 
And time has no story 
That’s true twice in telling. 


And only the teaching 

That never was spoken 
Is worthy thy reaching, 
The fountain unbroken. 


SACRIFICE 
Those delicate wandercrs, 
The wind, the star, the cloud, 
Ever before mine eyes, 
As to an alter bowed, 
Light and dew-laden airs 
Offer in sacrifice. 


The offerings arise : 

Hazes of rainbow light, 

Pure crystal, blue, and gold, 
Through dreamland take their flight; 
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And ’mid the sacrifice 
God moveth as of old. 


In miracles of fire 

He symbols forth his days ; 
In gleams of crystal light 
Reveals what pure pathways 
Lead to the soul’s desire, 
The silence of the height. 


DUSK 


Dusk wraps the village in its dim caress ; 
Each chimney’s vapour, like a thin grey rod, 
Mounting aloft through miles of quietness, 
Pillars the skies of God. 


Far up they break or seem to break their line, 

Mingling their nebulous crests that bow and nod 

Under the light of those fierce’ stars that shine 
Out of the calm of God. 


e e 


Only in clouds and dreams I felt those souls 

In the abyss, each fire hid in its clod; 

From which in clouds and dreams the spirit rolls 
Into the vast of God. 
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NIGHT 


Burning our hearts out with longing 
The daylight passed : 

Millions and millions together, 
The stars at last ! 


Purple the woods where the dewdrops, 
| Pearly and grey, 
Wash in the cool from our faces 

The flame of day. ; 


Glory and shadow grow one in 
The hazel wood : 

Laughter and peace in the stillness 
Together brood. 


Hopes all unearthly are thronging 
In hearts of earth: 

Tongues of the starlight are calling 
Our souls to birth. 


Down from the heaven its secrets 
Drop one by one ; 

Where time is for ever beginning 
And time is done. 


There light eternal is over 
Chaos and night : 
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Singing with dawn lips for ever, 
“Let there be light!” 


There too for ever in twilight 
Time slips away, 

Closing in darkness and rapture 
Its awful day. 


PAIN 


Men have made them gods of love, 
Sun-gods, givers of the rain, 
Deities of hill and grove : 

I have made a god of Pain. 


Of my god I know this much 

And in singing I repeat, - 

Though there’s anguish in his touch, 
Yet his soul within is sweet. 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL 


THE MOUNTAINY SINGER 


I am the mountainy singer— 
The voice of the peasant’s dream, 
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The cry of the wind on the wooded hill, 
The leap of the fish in the stream. 


Quiet and love I sing— 

The carn on the mountain crest, 
The cailin in her lover’s arms, 
The child at its mother’s breast. 


Sorrow and death I sing— 

The canker come on the corn, 

The fisher lost in the mountain loch, 
The cry at the mouth of morn. 


No other life I sing, 

For I am sprung of the stock 

That broke the hilly land for bread, 
And built the nest in the rock! 


THE OLD WOMAN 


As a white candle 

In a holy place, 
So is the beauty 

Of an agéd face. 


As the spent radiance 
Of the winter sun, 
So is a woman 
With her travail done. 
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Her brood gone from her, 

And her thoughts are still 
As the waters, 

Under a ruined mill. 


PADRAIC COLUM 


THE PLOUGHER 


Sunset and silence! A man: around him earth 
savage, earth broken ; 
Beside him two horses—a plough ! 


Earth savage, earth broken, the brutes, the dawn 
man there in the sunset, 

And the Plough that is twin to the Sword, that is. 
founder of cities ! 


“* Brute-tamer, plough-maker, earth-breaker! ‘Can’st 
hear? There are ages between us. 

“Is it praying you are as you stand there alone in 
the sunset ? 


“Surely our sky-born gods can be naught to you, 
earth child and earth master ? 

“Surely your thoughts are of Pan, or of Wotan, or 
Dana ? 
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“Yet, why give thought to the gods? Has Pan 
led your brutes where they stumble ? 
“Has Dana numbed pain of the child-bed, or Wotan 

put hands to your plough ? 


‘* What matter your foolish reply ! O,man, standing 
lone and bowed earthward, 

“Your task is a day near its close. Give thanks 
to the night-giving God.” 


Slowly the darkness falls, the broken lands blend 
with the savage ; 

The brute-tamer stands by the brutes, a head’s 
breadth only above them. 


A head’s breadth? Ay, but therein is hell’s depth, 
and the height up to heaven, 

And the thrones of the gods and their halls, their 
purples, their chariots, and splendors. 


A CRADLE SONG 


©, men from the fields ! 
Come gently within. 
Tread softly, softly, 
O! men coming in. 


Mavourneen is going 
From me and from you, 
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Where Marvy will fold him 
With mantle of blue! 


From reek of the smoke 
And cold of the floor, 

And the peering of things 
Across the half-door. 


O, men from the fields ! 
Soft, softly come thro’. 
Mary puts round him 
Her mantle of blue. 


THE SEA BIRD TO THE WAVE 


On and on, 

O white brother ! 

Thunder does not daunt thee ! 
How thou movest ! 

By thine inypulse— 

With no wing ! 

Fairest thing 

The wide sea shows me ! 

On and on 

O white brother ! 


Art thou gone ? 
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JAMES H. COUSINS 


GIANT BATS 


All day like ripened fruit they hang 
High in the tamarind tree ; 

But in the dusk they drift abroad 
Like leaves of a blasted tree 

Blown by a slow dark wind of doom, 
Black leaves of destiny. 

God help the mice and the little birds ! 
. . « And God help you and me 

To hang from life’s ascending bole ° 
No dark-eyed thoughts by day 
That in the twilight of the soul 

May turn to birds of prey. 


TIDES 


Slowly the solemn tide of flowing night 

Creeps up the shore of day from mark to mark, 
Whelming the painted harlotry of sight 

In cleansing dark. 
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Love! at our day’s-end may the Spirit roll 
Lifeward its vast obliterating tide, 

And in its depths the scarred and stainéd soul 
Be purified. | 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES 


THE BLACKBIRD AND THE THRUSH 
( Adapted) 
One evening as I walkéd 
Down by a green bush, 
I heard two birds whistling, 
*Twas the blackbird and thrush ; 
I asked them the reason 
They were so merrie, 
And in answer they sang back to me, 
“We are single and free.” 


Next morning as that green bush 
I passed all alone, 

Two thrushes piped out of it, 
The blackbird was flown ; 

I asked them the reason 
Their hearts were so gay, 

It was joyfully they answered me. 
** We have maked to-day.” 
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One morning little after 
That bush I went by, 
When o’er me most piteously 
I heard my thrush cry ; 
I asked why such sorrow 
He poured from the tree, 
And he answered, “* ’Tis the blackbird 
Has my love stolen from me.” 


Oh, freedom it is pleasant, 
Love returned is delight ! 
But a lover deserted 
Must mourn noon and night, 
Break my house, take my goods, 
I can gather fresh gain ; 
But love’s ruined bower 
Who shall build up again ? 


THE FALLING STAR 


On my heaven he flashed, as the meteor star 
Out of night will flame from afar 
Ah! how could I escape his spell ? 
Deep, deep into my heart he fell 
Ochone ! 


I believed the stars that burn above 
Shone less true than his eyes of love. 
All their lamps beam on and on, 
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But, my falling star, thou art gone. 


Ochone! 


And a new love claims my fealty now, 
Scant of speech and stern of brow. 
Until death I own his claim, 


Sorrow is new love’s name. 
Ochone ! 


ROSE AND RUE 


I was a maiden fair and fond, 
Smiling, singing all the day ; 

Till Maguire, with looks of fire, 
He stole my heart away. 

The gard’ner’s son as he stood by 
Blossoms four did give to me: 
The pink, the rue, the violet blue, 
And the red, red rosy tree. 


Lass, for your lips the sweet clove pink, 
For your eyes the violet blue ; 

The rose to speak your damask cheek, 
For memory the rue. 

Oh, but my love at first was fond, 

Now, alas, he’s turned untrue, 

My rose and pink and violet shrink, 
But tears keep fresh my rue. 


(fs) 
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DOUGLAS HYDE 


WERE YOU ON THE MOUNTAIN ? 


FROM THE IRISH 


Oh, were you on the mountain, or saw you my love? 
Or saw you my own one, my queen and my dove ? 
Or saw you the maiden with the step firm and free ? 
And say, is she pining in sorrow like me ? 


I was upon the mountain, and saw there your love; 
I saw there your own one, your queen and your dove; 
I saw there the maiden with the step firm and free ; 
And she was not pining in sorrow like thee. 


LITTLE CHILD I CALL THEE 


FROM THE IRISH 


Little child, I call thee fair, 
Clad in hair of goldon hue, 
Every lock in ringlets falling 
Down, to almost kiss the dew. 
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Slow grey eye and languid mien, 
Brows as thin as stroke of quill, 
Cheeks of white with scarlet through them, 
Och ! it’s through them I am ill. 


Luscious mouth, delicions breath, 
Chalk-white teeth, and very small, 
Lovely nose and little chin, 
White neck, thin—she is swan-like all. 


Pure white hand and shapely finger, 
Limbs that linger like a song ; 
Music speaks in every motion 
Of my sea-mew warm and young. 


Rounded breasts and lime-white bosom, 
Like a blossom touched of none, 
Stately form and slender waist, 
Far more graceful than the swan. 


Alass for me! I would I were 

With her of the soft-fingered palm, 
In Waterford to steal a kiss, 

Or by the Liss whose airs are balm. 
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LIONEL JOHNSON 


A FRIEND 


His are the whitenesses of soul 
That Virgil had: he walks the earth 
A classic saint, in self-control, 

And comeliness, and quiet mirth. 


His presence wins me to repose ; 
When he is with me, I forget 
All heaviness ; and when he gues, 
The comfort of the sun is set. 


But in the lonely hours I learn, 

How I can serve and thank him best : 
God ! trouble him: that he may turn 
Through sorrow to the only rest. 


THE AGE OF DREAM 


Imageries of dreams reveal a gracious age: 
Black armour, falling lace, and altar lights at morn. 
The courtesy of Saints, their gentleness and scorn, 


Lights on an earth more fdir than shone from Plato’s 


page: 
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The coutesy of knights, fair calm and sacred rage: 
The courtesy of love, sorrow for love’s sake borne. 

Vanished, those conceits! Desolate and forlorn, 
We hunger against hope for that lost heritage. 


Gone now, the carven work! Ruined, the golden 
shrine ! 

No more the glorious organs pow their voice divine ; 

No more rich frankinsense drifts through the Holy 
Placc. 

Now from the broken tower, what solemn bell still 
tolls, 

Mourning what piteous death ? Answer, O saddened 
souls ! 

Who mourn the death of beauty and the death of 
grace. 


THE PRECEPT OF SILENCE 


I know you: solitary griefs, 
Desolate passions, aching hours ! 
I know you: tremulons beliefs, 
Agonised hopes, and ashen flowers ! 


The winds are sometimes sad to me; 
The starry spaces, full of fear ; 

Mine is the sorrow on the sea, 

And mine the sigh of places drear. 
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Some players upon plaintive strings 
Publish their wistfulness abroad : 

I have not spoken of these things, 
Save to one man, and unto God. 


THOMAS MACDONAGH . 


IN AN ISLAND 


"Mid an isle I stand, 
Under its only tree: 

The ocean around— 
Around life sternity : 
"Mid mv life T stand, 
Under the boughs of thee. 


LOVE IS CRUEL, LOVE IS SWEET 


Love is cruel, love is sweet,— 
Cruel, sweet. 

Lovers sigh till lovers meet, 
Sigh and meet— 

Sigh and meet, and sigh again— 

Cruel sweet! O sweetest pain ! 
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Love is blind—but love is sly, 
Blind and sly. 

Thoughts are bold, but words are shy— 
Bold and shy— 

Bold and shy, and bold again— 
Sweet is boldness,—shyness pain. 


IN SEPTEMBER 


The winds are in the wood again to-day, 

Not moaning as they moan among bare boughs 
In winter dark, nor baying as they bay 

When hunting in full moon, the spring to rouse ; 


Nor as in summer, soft: the insistent rain 
Hisses the woe of my void life to me; 

And the winds jibe me for my anguish vain, 
Sibilant, like waters of the washing sea. 


IN DREAD 


All day in widowed loneliness and dread 
Haunted I went, fearing that all your love 
Was dead, and all my joy, as sudden dead 
As once were sudden born our joy and love. 
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IDEAL 


Fragment of a perfect plan 

Is the mortal life of man: 

Beauty alone can make it whole, 
Beauty alone can help the soul 

To labour over the island span 
Lying hetween seas that roll 
Darkly, forward and behind : 
Beauty beatific will bind 

The mortal and the immortal mind. 


THE STARS 


In happy mood I love the hush 


Of the lone creatures of God’s hand, 


But when I hate I want. the rush 


Of storms that trample sea and land. 


The stars are out beyond the storms 


Which are my kin, and they are cold 


And critical, and creep in swarms 


To quess what could be never told. 
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JAMES STEPHENS | 


THE SHELL 


And then I pressed the shell 

Close to my ear 
And listened well, 
And straightway like a bell 

Came low and clear 
The slow, sad murmur of far distant seas, 
Whipped by an icy breeze 

Upon a shore 
Wind swept and desolate. 

It was a sunless strand that never bore 
The footprint of a man, 

Nor felt the weight 
Since time began 
Of any human quality or stir, 
Save what the dreary winds and waves incur 
And in the hush of waters was the sound 
Of pebbles rolling round, 
For ever rolling with a hollow sound, 
And bubbling sea-weeds, as the waters go, 
Swish to and fro 
Their long, cold tentacles of slimy grey. 
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There was no day, 

Nor ever came a night 

Setting the stars alight 

To wonder at the moon. 

Was twilight only and the frightened croon, 
Smitten to whimpers, of the dreary wind 
And waves that journeyed blind— 

And then I loosed my ear—oh, it was sweet 
To hear a car go jolting down the street ! 


THE RIVALS 


I heard a bird at dawn 
Singing swectly on a tree, 
That the dew was on the lawn, 
And the wind was on the lea ; 
But I didn’t listen to him, 
For he didn’t sing to me. 


I didn’t listen to him, 

For he didn’t sing to me 
That the dew was on the lawn 

And the wind was on the lea ; 
I was singing at the time 

Just as prettily as he. 


I was singing all the time, 
Just as prettily as he, 
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About the dew upon the lawn 
And the wind upon the lea ; 
So I didn’t listen to him 
And he sang upon a tree. 


JOHN MILLINGTON SYNGE 


WINTER 


With little money in a great city 


There’s snow in every street 

Where I go up and down, 

And there’s no woman, man, or dog 
That knows me in the town. 


I know each shop, and all 
These Jews, and Russian Polcs, 
For I go night and noon 

To spare my sack of coals. 


DREAD 


Beside a chapel I'd a room looked down, 
Where all the women from the farms and town, 
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On Holy-days and Sundays used to pass 
To marriages, and christenings, and to Mass, 


Then I sat lonely watching score and score, 

Till I turned jealous of the Lord next door... . 
Now by this window, where there’s none can see, 
The Lord God’s jealous of yourself and me. 


JOHN TODHUNTER 


SONG 


Bring from the craggy haunts of birch and pine, 
Thou wild wind, bring | 

Keen forest odours from that realm of thine, 
Upon thy wing! 


Oh! wind, Oh! mighty, melancholy wind, 
Blow through me, blow! 

Than blowest forgotten things into my mind, 
From long ago. 
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KATHARINE TYNAN 


TALISMAN 


All heaven in my arm. 

The child for a charm 

’"Gainst fear and ’gainst sorrow. 
To-day and to-morrow 

The child for a charm 

Betwixt me and harm. 


O mouth, full of kisses ! 
Small body of blisses ! 

Your hand on my neck 

And your cheek. 

What shall hurt me or harm 
With all Heaven in my arm ? 


THE DESIRE 


Give me no mansions ivory white, 
Nor palaces of pearl and gold ; 

Give me a child for all delight 
Just four years old. 
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Give me no wings of rosy shine, 

Nor snowy raiment, fold on fold, 
Give me a little boy ail mine 

Just four years old. 


Give me no gold and starry crown, 

Nor harps, nor palm-branches unrolled, 
Give me a nestling head of brown 

Just four years old. 


Give me a cheek that’s like the peach, 
Two arms to clasp me from the cold, 

And all my heaven’s within my reach 
Just four years old. 


Dear God, you give me from Your skies 
A little Paradise to hold, 

As mary once her Paradise, 
Just four years old. 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


THE FALLING OF THE LEAVES 


Autumn is over the long leaves that love us, 
And over the mice in the barley sheaves ; 
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Yellow the leaves of the rowan above us; 
And yellow the wet wild-strawberry leaves. 


The hour of the waning of love has beset. us, 
And weary and worn are our sad souls now; 
Let us part, ere the season of passion forget us, 
With a kiss and a tear on thy drooping brow. 


TO AN ISLE IN THE WATER 


Shy one, shy one, 

Shy one of my heart, | 
She moves in the firelight 
Pensively apart. 


She carries in the dishes, 
And lays them in a row. 
To an isle in the water 
With her would I go. 


She carries in the candles, 
And lights the curtained room, 
Shy in the doorway 

And shy in the gloom ; 


And shy as a rabbit, 
Helpful and shy. 

To an isle in the water 
With her would I fly. 
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THE LAKE ISLE OF INNISFREE 


I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 

And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles 
made ; | 

Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the 
honey bee, 

And live alone in the bec-loud glade. 


And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes 

| dropping slow, 

Dropping from the veils of the morning to where 
the cricket sings ; 

There midnight’s all a glimmer, and noon a purple 
glow, 

And evening full of linnet’s wings. 


I will arise and go now, for always night and day 

I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the 
shore; 

While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements 


gray, 
I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 


A CRADLE SONG 


The angels are stooping 
Above your bed ; 
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They weary of trooping 
With the whimpering dead. 


God’s laughing in heaven 
To see you so good ; 

The Shining Seven 

Are gay with His mood. 


I kiss you and kiss you, 
My pigeon, my own ; 
Ah, how I shall miss you 
When you have grown. 


THE WHITE BIRDS 


I would that we were, my beloved, white birds on 
the foam of the sea ! 

We tire of the flame of the meteor, before it can 
fade and flee ; 

And the flame of the blue star of twilight, hung low 
on the rim of the sky, 

Has awaked in our hearts, my beloved, a sadness 
that may not die. 


A weariness comes from those dreamers, dew dabbled, 
the lily and rose ; 

Ah, dream not of them, my beloved, the flame of 
the meteor that goes, 
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Or the flame of the blue star that lingers hung low — 
in the fall of the dew : 
For I would we were changed to white birds on the 
wandering foam: I and you! 


I am haunted by numberless islands, and many a 
Danaan shore, 

Where Time would surely forget us, and sorrow 
come near us no more; 

Soon far from the rose and the lily, and fret of the 
flames would we be, 

Were we white birds, my beloved, pnoyed out on 
the foam of the sea ! 


A DREAM OF DEATH 


I dreamed that one had died in a strange place 
Near no accustomed had ; 

And they had nailed the boards above her face 
The peasants of that land, 

And, wondering, planted by her solitude 

A cypress and a yew: 

I came, and wrote upon a cross of wood, 

Man had no more to do: 

She was more beautiful than thy first love, 
This lady by the trees: 

And gazed upon the mournful stars above 
And heard the mournful breeze. 
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THE LOVER TELLS OF THE ROSE IN HIS 
HEART 


All things uncomely and broken. all things worn 
out and old, 

The cry of a child by the roadway, the creak of a 
lumbering cart, 

The heavy steps of the ploughman, splashing the 
wintry mould, 

Are wronging your image that blossoms a rose in 
the deeps of my heart. 


The wrong of unshapely things is a wrong too great 
to be told; 

I hunger to build them anew and sit on a green 
knoll apart, 

With the earth and the sky and the water, remade, 
like a casket. of gold 

For my dreams of your image that blossoms a rose 
in the deeps of my oe 


THE SONG OF WANDERING AENGUS 


I went out to the hazel wood, 
Because a fire was in my head, 
And cut and peeled a hazel wand, 
And hooked a berry to a thread ; 
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And when white moths were on the wing, 
And moth-like stars were flickering out, 
I dropped the berry in a stream 

And caught a little silver trout. 


When I had laid it.on the floor 

I went to blow the fire a-flame, 

But something rustled on the floor, 
And some one called me by my name: 
It had become a glimmering girl 

With apple blossom in her hair 

Who called me by my name and ran 
And faded through the brightening air. 


Though [I am old with wandering 
Through hollow lands and hilly lands, 
I will fined out where she has gone, 
And kiss her lips and take her hands ; 
And walk among long dappled grass, 
And pluck till and times are done, 
The silver apples of the moon, 

The golden apples of the sun. 


THE SONG OF THE OLD MOTHER 


I rise in the dawn, and I kneel and blow 
Till the seed of the fire flicker and glow ; 
And then I must scrub and bake and sweep 
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Till stars are beginning to blink and peep ; 
And the young hie long and dream in their bed 
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Of the matching of ribbons for bosom and head, 


And their day goes over in idleness, 


And they sigh if the wind but lift a tress: 


While I must work because I am old, 


And the seed of the fire gets feeble and cold. 


THE FIDDLER OF DOONEY 


When I play on my fiddle in Dooney, 
Folk dance like a wave of the sea; 


My cousin is priest in Kilvarnet, 
My brother in Moharabuiee. 


I passed my brother and cousin : 


They read in their books of prayer ; 


I read in my book of songs 
I bought at the Sligo fair. 


When we come at the end of time, 


To Peter sitting in state, 


He will smile on the three old spirits, 
But call me first through the gate ; 


For the good are always the merry, 


Save by an evil chance, 
And the merry love the fiddle 
And the merry love to dance: 
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And when the folk there spy me, 

They will all come up to me, 

With “ Here is the fiddler of Dooney !” 
And dance like a wave of the sea. 


WHEN YOU ARE OLD 


When you are old and gray and full of sleep, 
And nodding by the fire, take down this book, 
And slowly read, and dream of the soft look 
Your eyes had once, and of their shadows deep ; 


How many loved your moments of glad grace, 
And loved your beauty with love false or true ; 
But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you, 

And loved the sorrows of your changing face. 


And bending down beside the glowings bars 
Murmur, a little sadly, how love fled 

And paced upon the mountains overhead 
And hid his facc amid a crowd of stars. 


HE WISHES FOR THE CLOTHS OF HEAVEN 


Had I the heavéns’ embroidered cloths, 
Enwrought with golden and silver light, 
The blue and the dim and the dark cloths 
Of night and light and the half light, 
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I would spread the cloths under your feet : 
But I, being poor, have only my dreams ; 
1 have spread my dreams under your feet ; 


Tread softy because you tread on my dreams. 


THE OLD MAN ADMIRING THEM- 
SELVES IN THE WATER 


I heard the old, old men say, 

“Everything alters, | 

And one by one we drop away.” 

They had hands like claws, and their knees 
Were twisted like the old thorn trees 

By the waters. 

I heard the old, old men say, 

“All that’s beautiful drifts away 

Like the waters.” 


A DRINKING SONG 


Wine comes in at the mouth 
And love comes in at the eye ; 
That’s all we shall know for truth 
Before we grow old and die. 
I lift the glass to my mouth, 

: I look at you, and I sigh. 
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THE COMING OF WISDOM WITH TIME 


Though leaves are many, the root is one; 
Through all the lying days of my youth 

I swayed my leaves and flowers in the sun ; 
Now I may wither into the truth. 


THE WILD SWANS AT COOLE 


The trees are in their autumn beauty, 

The woodland paths are dry, 

Under the October twilight the water 
Mirrors a still sky ; 

Upon the brimming water among the stones 
Are nine and fifty swans. 


The nineteenth autumn has come upon me 
Since I first made my count ; 

I saw, before I had well finished, 

A]l suddenly mount 

And scatter wheeling in great broken rings 
Upon their clamorous wings. 


I have looked upon those brilliant creatures, 
And now my heart is sore. 

All’s changed since I, hearing at twilight, 
The first time on this shore, 
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The bell-beat of their wings above my head, 
Trod. with a lighter tread. 


Unwearied still, lover by lover, 

Thy paddle in the cold, 

Companionable streams or climb the air ; 
Their hearts have not grown old ; 

Passion or conquest, wander where they will, 
Attend upon them still. 


But now they drift on the still water 
Mysterious, beautiful ; 

Among what rushes will they build, 

By what lake’s edge or pool 

Delight men’s eyes when I awake some day 
To find they have flown away ? 


ELLA YOUNG 


THE ROSE OF SILENCE 


In a green stillness hidden from sun and moon 
Under the sea, 

A blossom swings by the High-Queen’s doon 
On a silver tree ; 

And every poet has dreamed since time begun 
Of that hidden place, 
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But only those who have said farewell to the sun 
May come to the doon by the silver tree 

Or find in hollow or height, 

Under the still green tideless sea 
The Rose of Silence and Night. 
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ZOE AKINS 


I AM THE WIND 


I am the wind that wavers, 
You are the certain land; 

I am the shadow that passes 
Over the sand. 


I am the leaf that quivers, 
You the unshaken tree; 

You are the stars that are steadfast, 
I am the sea. | 


You are the light eternal— 
Like a torch I shall die ; 
You are the surge of deep music, 

I but a cry! 


WITTER BYNNER 


GRIEVE NOT FOR BEAUTY 
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Grieve not for the invisible, transported brow 
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On which like leaves-the dark hair grew, 

Nor for the lips of laughter that are now 
Laughing inaudibly in sun and dew, 

Nor for those limbs that, fallen low 

And seeming faint and slow, 

Shall yet pursue 

More ways of swiftness than the swallow dips 
-Among ... and find more winds than ever blew 
The straining sails of unimpeded ships ! 
Mourn not !—yield only happy tears 

To deeper beauty than appears ! 


NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


PINES 
The slow measure of the chanted war song... 
The storm cloud, dull throbbing black against the 


Sky... 
The lover constant though unloved. 


POPLARS 


Statuesque cold-eyed women 
In smooth, caress-inviting green silk 
En promenade. 
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LEE WILSON DODD 


THE COMRADE 


Call me friend or foe, 
Little I care! 

I go with all who go 
Daring to dare. 


I am the force, 
I am the fire, 

I am the secret source 
Of desire. 


I am the urge, 
The spur and thong : 
Moon of the tides that surge 
Into song! 


Call me friend or foe, 
Little care I, 

I go with all who go 
Singing to die. 
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Call me friend or foe. 
Taking to give, 

I go with all who go 
Dying to-_live. 


ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 


I AM WEARY OF BEING BITTER 


I am weary of being bitter and weary of being wise, 
And the armor and the mask of these fall from 
me, after long. 
I would go where the islands sleep, or where the sea- 
dawns rise 
And lose my bitter wisdom in the wisdom of 
a song 


There are magic in melodies, unknown of the sages ; 
The powers of purest wonder on secret wings 
go by. — 
Doubtless out of the silence of dumb preceding ages 
Song woke the chaos-world—and light swept 
the sky. 
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All that we know is idle; idle is all we cherish ; 
Idle the will that takes loads that proclaim it 
strong. 
For the knowledge, the strength, the burden—all 
: shall perish : 
One thing only endures, one thing only—song. 


ROBERT FROST 


THE PASTURE 


I’m going out to clean the pasture spring ; 
I'll only stop to rake the leaves away 

( And wait to watch the water clear, I may): 
I sha’n’t be gone long.—You come too. 


I’m going out to fetch the little calf 

That’s standing by the mother. It’s so young, 
It totters when she licks it with her tongue. 

I sha’n’t be gone long.—You come too. 


GOING FOR WATER 


The well was dry beside the door, 
And so we went with pail and can 
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Across the fields behind the house 
To seek the brook if still it ran; 


Not loth to have excuse to go, 
Because the autumn eve was fair 
(Though chill) because the fields were ours, 
And by the brook our woods were there. 


We ran as if to meet the moon 
That slowly dawned behind the trees, 


The barren boughs without the leaves, 


Without the birds, without the breeze. 


But once within the wood, we paused 

Like gnomes that hid us from the moon, 
Ready to run to hiding new 

With laughter when she found us soon. 


Each laid on other a staying hand 
To listen ere we dared to look, 
And in the hush we joined to make | 
We heard—we knew we heard—the brook. 


A note as from a single place, 
A slender tinkling fall that made 
Now drops that floated on the pool 
Like pearls, and now a silver blade. 
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MOWING 


There was never a sound beside the wood but one, 

And that was my long scythe whispering to the 
ground. 

What was it it whispered ? I knew not well myself ; 

Perhaps it was something about the heat of the sun, 

Something, perhaps, about the lack of sound— 

And that was why it whispered and did not speak. 

It was no dream of the gift of idle hours, 

Or easy cold at the hand of fay or elf: 

Anything more than the truth would have scemed 
too weak " 

To the earnest love that laid the swale in rows— 

Not without feeble-pointed spikes of flowers 

( Pale orchises }—and scared a bright green snake. 

The fact is the sweetest dream that labor knows. 

My long scythe whispered and left the hay to make. 


HAMLIN GARLAND 


THE MOUNTAINS ARE A LONELY FOLK 


The mountains they are silent folk 
They stand afar—alone, 
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And the clouds that kiss their brows at night 
Hear neither sigh nor groan. 

Each bears him in his ordered place 
As soldiers do, and bold and high 

They fold their forests round their feet 
And bolster up the sky. 


JOYCE KILMER 


TREES 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast ; 


A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray ; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
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EDGAR LEE: MASTERS 


WHEN UNDER THE ICY EAVES 


When under the icy eaves 
The swallow heralds the sun, 
And the dove for its lost mate grieves 
And the young lambs play and run ; 
When the sea is a plane of grass, 
And the blustering winds are still, 
And the strength of the thin snows pass 
In the mists o’er the tawny hill— 
The spirit of life awakes 
In the fresh flags by the lakes. 


HARRIET MONROE 


A FAREWELL 


Good-by !—no, do not grieve that it is over, 
The perfect hour ; 

That the winged joy, sweet honey-loving rover, 
Flits from the flower. 


Grieve not—it is the law. Love will be flying— 
Oh, love and all. 
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Glad was the living—blessed be the dying! 
Let the leaves fall. 


EZRA POUND 


THE GARRET 


Come let us pity those who are better off than we are. 

Come, my friend, and remember that the rich have 
butlers and no friends, 

And we have friends and no butlers. 

Come let us pity the married and the unmarried. 


Dawn enters with little feet like a gilded Pavlova, 

And I am near my desire. 

Nor has life in it aught better 

Than this hour of clear coolness, the hour of waking 
together. 


SALUTATION 


O generation of the thoroughly smug and thoroughly 
uncomfortable 

I have seen fisherman picnicking in the sun, 

I have seen them with untidy families, 

I have seen their smiles full of teeth and heard 
ungainly laughter. 
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And I am happier than you are, 

And they were happier than I am ; 

And the fish swim in the lakeand do not even own 
clothing. 


A PACT 


I make a pact with you, Walt Whitman— 
I have destested you long enough. 

I come to you as a grown child 

Who has had a pig-headed father ; 

I am old enough now to make friends. 

It was you that broke the new wood, 

Now is a time for carving. 

We have one sap and one roof— 

Let there be commerce between us. 


CARL SANDBURG 


WINDOW 


Night from a railroad car window 
Is a great, dark, soft thing 
Broken across with slashes of light. 
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LOST 


Desolate and lone 

All night long on the lake 

Where fog trails and mist creeps, 
The whistle of a boat 

Calls and cries unendingly, 

Like some lost child 

In tears and trouble 

Hunting the harbor’s breast 

And the harbor’s eyes. 


THE HARBOR 


Passing through huddled and ugly walls, 
By doorways where women haggard 
Looked from their. hunger-deep eyes, 
Haunted with shadows of hunger-hands, 
Out from the huddled and ugly walls, 

I came sudden, at the city’s edge, 

Long lake waves breaking under the sun 
On a spray-flung curve of shore ; 

And a fluttering storm of gulls, 

Masses of great gray wings 

And ‘flying white bellies 

Veering and wheeling free in the open. 
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CHICAGO 


Hog-Butcher for the World, 
- Tool-maker, stacker of Wheat, 
Player with Railroads and the Nation’s Freight- 
handler ; 
Stormy, husky, brawling, 
City of the Big Shoulders: 


They tell me you are wicked and I believe them, 
for I have seen your painted women under the 
gas lamps luring the farm boys. 

And they tell me you are crooked, and I answer, 
Yes, it is true I have seen the gunman kill 
and go free and kill again. 

And they tell me you are brutal and my reply is, 
On the faces of women and children I have 
seen the marks of wanton hunger. 

And having answered so I turn once more to those 
who sneer at this my city, and I give them 
back the sneer and say to them : 

Come: and show me another city with lifted head 
singing so proud to be alive and coarse and 
strong and cunning. 

Flinging magnetic curses amid the toil of piling 
job on job,here is a tall bold slugger set ve | 
against the are soft cities ; 
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Fierce as a dog with tongue lapping for action, 
cunning as a savage pitted against the wilder- 
ness, 

Bareheaded, 

Shoveling, 

Wrecking, 

Planning, 

Building, 

Building, breaking, rebuilding, 

Under the smoke, dust all over his mouth, laughing 
with white teeth, 

Under the terrible burden of destiny laughing as 
a young man laughs, 

Laughing even as an ignorant fighter laughs who 
has never lost a battle, 

Bragging and laughing that under his wrist is the 
pulse, and under his ribs the heart of the people, 

Laughing ! 

Laughing ‘the stormy, husky, brawling laughter of 
youth ; half-naked, sweating, proud to be 
Hog-butcher, Tool-maker, (Stacker of Wheat, 
Player with Railroads, and Freight-handler 
to the Nation,. 
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EVELYN SCOTT 


TROPIC MOON 


The glowing anvil, 

Beaten by the winds ; 

Star sparks, 

Burning and dying in the heavens ; 
The furnace glare 

Red 

On the polished palm leaves. 


WINTER MOON 


A little white thistle moon 

Blown over the cold crags and fens: | 
A little white thistle moon 

Blown across the frozen heather. 
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ALAN SEEGER 


THE HOSTS 


Purged, with the life they left, of all 
That makes life paltry and mean and small, 
In their new dedication charged 
With something heightened, enriched, enlarged, 
That lends a light to their lusty brows 
And a song to the rhythm of their tramping feet, 
These are the hardy, the flower, the élite,— 
These are the men that have taken vows, 
By the will to traffic and grasp and store 
And ring with pleasure and wealth and love 
The cireles that self is the centre of ; 
But they are moved by the powers that force 
The sea for ever to ebb and rise, : 
That hold Arcturus in his course, 
And marshal at noon in tropic skies 
The clouds that tower on some snow-capped chair 
And drift out over the peopled plain. 
They are big with the beauty of cosmic things. 
Mark how their columns surge! They seem 
To follow the goddess with outspread wings 
That points toward Glory, the soldier’s dream. 
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With bayonets bare and flags unfurled, 
They scale the summits of the world 
And fade on the farthest golden height 
In fair horizons full of light. 


Comrades in arms there—friend or foe— 
That trod the perilous, toilsome trail 
Through a world of ruin and blood and woe . 
In the years of the great decision—hail ! 
Friend or foe, it shall matter nought ; 

This only matters, in fine: we fought. 

For we were young and in love or strife 
Sought exultation and craved excess : 

' To sound the wildest debauch in life 

We staked our youth and its loveliness. 
Let idlers argue the right and wrong 

And weight what merit our causes had. 
Putting our faith in being strong— 

Above the level of good and bad— 

For us, we battled and burned and killed 
Because evolving Nature willed, 

And it was our pride and boast to be 

The instruments of Destiny. 

There was a stately drama writ 

By the hand that peopled the éarth and air 
And set the stars in the infinite 

And made night gorgeous and morning fair, 
And all that had sense to reason knew 
That bloody drama must be gone through. 
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Some sat and watched how the action veered— 
Waited, profited, trembled, cheered— 

We saw not clearly nor understood, 

But, yielding ourselves to the master hand; 
Each in his part as best he could, 

We played it through as the author planned. 


SONNET X 


I have sought Happiness, but it has been 

A lovely rainbow, baffling all pursuit, 

And tasted Pleasure, but it was a fruit 
More fair of outward hue than sweet within. 
Renouncing both, a flake in the ferment 

Of battling hosts that conquer or recoil, 
There only, chastened by fatigue and toil, 

I knew what came the nearest to content. 
For there at least my troubled flesh was free 
From the gadfly Desire that plagued it so; 
Discord and Strife were what I used to know, 
Heartaches, deception, murderous jealousy ; 
By War transported far from all of these, 
Amid the clash of arms I was at peace. 
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EUGENIA STOUTENBURGH 


THE DREAM-SELLER MAN 


The Dream-Seller came to the little by-street, 
His smile was misty, yet grave and sweet, 

As he knocked on the door where his footsteps led, 
At the house of The Lady-Who-Sews-for-Bread. 

He lifted the veil from his basket lid, 

And showed where his beautiful dreams lay hid ; 
Seme golden, some sparkling, some violet-gray, 
And smiled, as he said, ‘‘ Any dreams today ?”’ 


‘** Oh, Dream-Seller Man, don’t you know right well, 
"Tis not here you must come with dreams to sell ; 
Tis not to the poor, who spin and weave 

Dreams and hopes with air they breathe ; 

Each attic chamber has its loom ; 

There’s a spindle of dreams in each small hall room. 
No, Dream-Seller ; go to the side of town 

Where the mansions are grand, and big and brown, 
Where the wealthy are busy with dress and play, 
Go there, if you’d sell any dreams today.”’ 
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SARA TEASDALE 


MORNING 


I went out on an April morning 
All alone, for my heart was high. 
I was a child of the shining meadow, © 
I was a sister of the sky. 


There in the windy flood of morning 
Longing lifted its weight from me, 

Lost as 2 thob in the midst of cheering, 
Swept as a sea-bird out to sea. 


DEBT 


What do I owe to you | | 
Who loved me deep and long ? 
You never gave my spirits wings 
Nor gave my heart a song. 


But oh, to him I loved, 
Who loved me not at all, 
I owe the little gate 
That led through heaven’s wall. 
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OVER THE ROOFS 


I said, “I have shut my heart, 
As one shuts an open door, 

That Love may starve therein 
And trouble me no more.”’ 


But over the roofs there came 
The wet new wind of May, 
And a tune blew up from the curb 
When the street-pianos play. 


My room was white with the sun 
And Love cried out in me, 

‘I am strong, I will break your heart 
Unless you set me free.” 


SPRAY 


I knew you thought of me all night, 
I knew, though you were far away ; 

I felt your love blow over me 

As if a dark wind-riven sea 

‘  Drenched me with quivering spray. 


There are so many ways to love 
And each way has its own delight— 
Then be content to come to me 
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Only as spray the beating sea 
Drives inland through the night. 


RED MAPLES 


In the last year I have learned 

How few men are worth my trust : 

I have seen the friend I loved 

Struck by death into the dust, 

And fears I never knew before 

Have knocked and knocked against my door— 
** I will hope little and ask for less,”’ 

I said, “‘ There is no happiness.” 


I have grown wise at last—but how 

Can I hide the gleam of the willow-bough ? 
Or keep the fragrance out of the rain 

Now that April is here again ? 

When maples stand in a haze of fire 

What can I say to the old desire, 

What shall I do with the joy in me 

That is born out of agony ? 
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ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


MOON AND SEA 


You are the moon, dear love, and I the sea: 
The tide of hope swells high within my breast, 
And hides the rough dark rocks of life’s unrest 
When your fond eyes smile near in perigee. 

But when that loving face is turned from me, 
Low falls the tide, and the grim rocks appear, 
And earth’s dim coast-line seems a thing to fear 
You are the moon, dear one, and I the sea. 


HOW LIKE THE SEA 


How like the sea, the myriad-minded sea, 

Is this large love of ours : so vast, so deep, 

So full of mysteries! It, too, can keep 

Its secrets, like the ocean ; and is free, 
Free, as the boundless main. Now it may be 
Calm, like the brow of some sweet child asleep; 
Again its seething billows surge and leap 
And break in fulness of their ecstasy. 


Each wave so like the wave which came before, 
Yet never two the same! Imperative 
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And then persuasive as the cooing dove, 
Encroaching ever on the yielding shore— 
Ready to take; yet readier still to give-— 
How like the myriad-minded sea, is love! 


PATIENCE WORTH 


TUTORED NOT, UNLEARNED AM 


Tutored not, unlearned am I, 
Left to sift the ash of ages 

That I may find one lentil 

Upon which to feed. 

Oh, the prattle of wise men, 

And the wisdom-heavy wagging 
Of fools! Their yeas and nays 
Clink like pence within the purse 
Of time. 


THE ONE THING 


I am filled of compassion. 

Bo, would I bend down, 
Succoring, lending of my love, 
Enough to fashion cloaks 

For them I see. 
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With the smil@f mercy 

I know the dealing of wrath 

Is undone. What I have 
Looked upon is writ upon 

My heart. I ask me not why, 
For I understand. I would not 
Undo the day with the reasoning 
Of wisdom. Rather would I 
Listen unto God, whose wisdom 
Ne’er shouteth, but whispereth. 


I would pluck no new thing 

To balm the earth; for I know 
There is but one shadow 

In which to rest, but one smile 
Whose light may warm the chill 
That sets the day. 

Oh, I am a fellow wfth my Brother, 
And my Fatner is nigh. 
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RICHARD ALDINGTON 


THE POPLAR 


Why do you always stand there shivering 
Between the white stream and the road ? 


The people pass through the dust 

On bicycles, in carts, in motor-cars ; 

The waggoners go by at dawn ; 

The lovers walk on the grass path at night. 


Stir from your roots, walk, poplar ! 
You are more beautiful than they are. 


I know that the white wind loves you, 

Is always kissing you and turning up 

The white lining of your green petticoat. 
The sky darts through you like blue rain, 
And the grey rain drips on your flanks 
And loves you. 

And I have seen the moon 

Slip his silver penny into your pocket 

As you straightened your hair ; 

And the white mist curling and hesitating 
Like a bashful lover about your knees. 
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I know you, poplar ; 

I have watched you since I was ten. 

But if you had a little real love, 

A little strength, | 

You would leave your nonchalant idle lovers 
And go walking down the white road 
Behind the wagoners. 


There are beautiful beeches 
Down beyond the hill. 
Will you always stand there shivering}? 


SUNSETS 


The white body of the evening 
Is torn into scarlet, 

Slashed and gouged and seared 
Into crimson, 

And hung ironically 

With garlands of mist. 


And the wind 
Blowing over London froin Flanders 
Has a bitter taste, 


WHITECHAPEL 


_ Noise ; 
Iron hoofs, iron wheels, iron din 
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Of drays and trams and feet passing ; 
Iron 
Beaten to a vast mad cacophony. 


In vain the shrill, far cry 

Of swallows sweeping by ; 

In vain the silence and green 
Of meadows Apriline ; 

In vain the clear white rain— 


Soot ; mud ; 

A nation maddened with labour ; 
Interminable collision of energies— 
Iron beating upon iron ; 

Smoke whirling upwards, 
Speechless, impotent. 


In vain the shrill, far cry 

Of kittiwakes that fly 

Where the sea waves leap green. 
The meadows Apriline— 


Noise, iron, smoke ; 
Iron, iron, iron. 
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H. D. 


OREAD 


Whirl up, sea— 

Whirl your pointed pines, 
Splash your great -pines 

On ‘our rocks, 

Hurl your green over us, 

Cover us with your pools of fir. 


MOONRISE 


Will you glimmer on the sea ? 

Will you fling your spear-head 

On the shore ? 

What note shall we pitch ? 

We have a song, | 

On the bank we share our arrows— 
The loosed string tells our note : 


O flight, 

Bring her swiftly to our song. 

She is great, | 

We measure her by the pine-trees. 
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JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


THE GULLS 
Molto Allegro. 
White stars scattering, 
Pale rain of spray-drops, 
Delicate flash of smoke wind-drifted and high, 
Silver upon dark purple, 
The gulls quiver 
In a noiseless flight, far out accross the sky. 


SNOW AT SEA 
Andante. 

Silently fell 
The snow on the waters 
In the grey dusk 
Of the winter evening : 
Swirling and falling, 
Sucked into the oily 
Blue-black surface 
Of the séa. 


We pounded on slowly ; 
From our bows sheeted 
A shuddering mass of heavy foam 3 
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Night closed about us, __ 
But ere we were darkened, 
We saw close in 

A great gaunt schooner 
Beating to southward. 


Silently fell 

The snow on the waters, 
As we pounded north 
In the winter evening. 


THE SANDS 


Shallow pools of water 

Are drinking up the sky ; 

Chasms of cool blue-white 

In the brown of the sands. 

The clouds are in them, 

The houses on the shore, 

The winds rumple the even 

Glimmer of the reflection. 
Appassionato. 

I dash across those shallow pools : 

Starring their gauzy surface : 

A plopping rush of bubbles : 

I turn and watch my boot-tracks 

Oozing upwards slowly in the dark wind-winkled 

sand. 
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IN THE THEATRE 


Darkness in the theatre : 

Darkness and a multitude 

Assembled in the darkness. 

These who every day perform 

The unique tragi-comedy 

Of birth and death ; 

Now press upon each other, 

Directing the irresistible weight of their thoughts 
to the stage. 


A great broad shaft of calcium light 

Cleaves, like a stroke of a sword, the darkness : 

And, at the end of it, 

A tiny spot which is the red nose of a comedian 

Marks the goal of the spat-light and the eyes which 
people the darkness. 


THE NIGHT OF STARS 
| Allegro brillante. 

The sky immense, bejewelled with rain of stars, 
Hangs over us 

The stars like a sudden explosion power the zenith 
With green and gold,; 

North-east, south-west the Milky Way’s pale 

streamers 
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Flash past in flame ; 
The sky is swirling cataract 
Of fire, on high. 


Over us the sky up to the zenith 

Palpitates with tense glitter : 

About our keel the foam bubbles and curdles 
In phosphorescent joy. 

Flame boils up to meet down-rushing flame 
In the blue stillness. 

Aloft a single orange meteor 

Crashes down the sky. 


THE TIDE 
Con moto ondeggiante. 

The tide makes music 
At the foot of the beach ; 
The waves sing together 
Rumble of breakers. 
Ships there are swaying, 
Into the distance, 
Thrum of the cordage, 
Slap of sails. 


The tide makes music 

At the foot of the beach ; 
Low notes of an organ 
’Gainst the dull clang of bells. 
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The tide’s tense purple 
On the untrodden sand : 
Its throat is blue, 

Its hands are gold. 


The tide makes music : 
The tide all day 
Catches light from the clouds 
That float over the sky. 
_ Ocean, old serpent, 
Coils up and uncoils ; 
With sinuous motion, 
With rustle of scales. 


IRRADIATIONS 


| XVIII. 
Blue, brown, blue: sky, sand, sea: 
I swell to your immensity. 
I will run over the endless beach, 
I will shout to the breaking spray, 
I will touch the sky with my fingers. 
My happiness is like this sand: 
I let it run out of my hand. 


XIX 


The clouds pass | 
Over the polished mirror of the sky : 
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The clouds pass, puffs of grey, 
There is no star. 


The clouds pass slowly : 

Suddenly a disengaged star flashes. 
The night is cold and the clouds 
Roll slowly over the sky. 


OLD NURSERY 


In the tired face of the mirror 

There is a blue curtain reflected. 

If I could lift the refiection, 

Peer a little beyond, I would see 

A boy crying 

Because his sister is ill in another room 

And he has no one to pay with : 

A boy listlessly scattering building blocks, 

And crying, 

Because no one will build for himthe palace of fairy 
Morgana. — 

I cannot lift the curtain : 

It is stiff and frozen. 


THE TOY CABINET 


By the old toy cabinet, 
I stand and turn over dusty things : 
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Chessmen—card games—hoops and balls— 
Toy rifles, helmets, swords, 

In the far corner 

A doll’s tea-set in a box. 


Where are you, golden child, 

Who gave tea to your dolls and me? 

The golden child is growing old, 

Further than Rome or Babylon 

From you have passed those foolish years. 
She lives—she suffers—she forgets. ' 


By the old toy cabinet, 

I idly stand and aukwardly 

Finger the lock of the tea-set box. 
What matter—why should I look inside, 
Perhaps it is empty after all! — 

Leave old things to the ghosts of old ; 


My stupid brain refuses thought, 
I am maddened with a desire to weep. 


THE VOWELS 
(To Leon Bakst) 
A light and shade, E green, I blue, U purple and 
yellow, O red, 


All over my soul and song your lambent variations 
are spread. 
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A, flaming caravans of day advancing with stately 
f. art 

Through pale, ashy deserts of grey to the shadowy 
dark of the heart ; 

Barbaric clangor of cataracts, suave caresses of sails, 

Caverned abysm of silence, assaults of infuriate gales ; 

Dappled vibrations of black and white that the 
bacchanal valleys track ; 

Candid and waxlike jasmine, amaranth sable black. 


EK, parakeets of emerald shrieking perverse in the 
trees, 

Iridescent and restless chameleons tremulous in the 
breeze, 

Peace on the leaves, peace on the sea-green sea, 

Ethiopian timbrels that tinkle melodiously : 

I, Iris of night, hyacinthine, semi-green, 

Intensity of sky and of distant sea dimly seen, 

Chryselephantine image, Athena violet-crowned, 

Beryl-set sistra of Isis ashiver with infinite sound : 

Bells with amethyst tongues, silver bells, E and I, 

Tears that drip on the wires, Aolian melody ! 


U, torrid bassoons and flutes that murmur without 
repose , 

Butterflies, bumblebees, buzzing about a hot rose ; 

Upas-flower bursting, thunder, furnaces, sunset, 
lagoon ; 
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Muted tunes ofthe autumn, ruby, purple, maroon ; 

O, orange surface of bronze, topaz spotted brocade, 

Sorrow and pomp of the Orient, colour and odour 
and shade, | 

Ebony and onyx corollas opening to the sun ; 

O, lotus-glory Olympian, glory of God that is One! 

O, crimson clarion horn that echoes on in the bold 

Old omnipotence of power ; O, rosy glow of gold ! 

These are the miracles and I make them day and 
night : 

O red ,U purple and yellow, I blue, E green, A black 
and white. 


F. S. FLINT 


TERROR 


Eyes are tired ; 
_ the lamp burns, 
and in its circle of light 
papers and books lie 
where chance and life placed them. 
have placed them. 


Silence sings all around me ; 
my head is bound with a band ; 
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outside in the street a few footsteps ; 
a clock strikes the hour. 


I gaze, and my eyes close, 
slowly : 


I doze ; but the moment before sleep, 
@ voice calls my name 

in my ear, 

and the shock jolts my heart : 

but when I open my eyes, 

and look, first left, and then right... 


no one is there. 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


IN TROUBLE AND SHAME 


I look at the sweeling sunset 
And wish I could go also | 
Through the red doors beyond the black-purple bar. 


I wish that I could go 

Through the red doors where I could put off 
My shame like shoes in the porch 
My pain like garments, 
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And leave my flesh discarded lying - 
Like luggage of some departed traveller 
Gone one knows not where. 


Then I would turn round ; 
And seeing my cast-off body lying like lumber, 
I would laugh with joy. 


AMY LOWELL 


A LONDON THOROUGHFARE. 2 A.M. 


They have watered the street, 

It shines in the glare of lamps, 

Cold, white lamps, 

And lies 

Like a slow-moving river, 

Barred with silver and black. 

Cabs go down it, 

One, 

And then another. 

Between them I hear the shuffling of feet. 
Tramps doze on the window-ledges, 
Night-walkers pass along the sidewalks. 
The city is squalid and sinister, 

With the silver-barred street in the midst, 
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Slow-moving, 
A river leading nowhere. 


Opposite my window, 

The moon cuts, 

Clear and round, 

Through the plum-coloured night. 
She cannot light the city ; 

It is too bright. 

It has white lamps, 

And glitters coldly. 


I stand in the window and watch the moon. 
She is thin and lustreless, 

But I love her. 

I know the moon, 

And this is an alien city. 


OBLIGATION 


Hold your apron wide 

That I may pour my gifts into it, 

So that scarcely shall your two arms hinder them 
From falling to the ground. 


I would pour them upon you 
And cover you, 
For greatly do I feel this need 
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Of giving you something, 
Even these poor things. 


Dearest of my Heart ! 


FOOL’S MONEY BAGS 


Outside the long window, 

With his head on the stone sill, 

The dog is lying, | 

Gazing at his Beloved. 

His eyes are wet and urgent, . 

And his body is taut and shaking. 

It is cold on the terrace ; 

A pale wind licks along the stone slabs, 
But the dog gazes through the glass 
And is content. 


The Beloved is writing a letter. | 
Occasionally she speaks to the dog, 
But she is thinking of her writing. 
Does she, too, give her devotion to one 
Not worthy ? 


THE BUNGLER 


You glow in my heart 
Like the flames of uncounted candles. 
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But when I go to warm my hands, 
My cluminess overturns the light, 
And then I stumble 

Against the tables and chairs. 


A GIFT 


See! I give myself to you, Beloved! 

My words are little jars 

For you to take and put upon a shelf. 

Their shapes are quaint and beautiful, 

And they have many pleasant colours and lustres 
To recommend them. 

Also the scent from them fills the room} 

With sweetness of flowers and crushed grasses. 


When I shall have given you the last one, 
You will have the whole of me, 
But I shall be dead. 


SPRING DAY 


BATH 


The day is fresh-washed and fair, and there is 
a smell of tulips and narcissus in the air. 
The sunshine pours in at the bath-room window 
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and bores through the water in the bath-tub in 
lathes and planes of greenish white. It cleaves the 
water into flaws like a jewel, and 

cracks it to bright light. 

Little spots of sunshine lie on the surface of 
the water and dance, dance, and their reflections 
wobble deliciously over the ceiling; a stir of my finger 
sets them whirring, reeling. I move a foot and 
the planes of light in the water jar. I lie back and 
laugh, and let the green-white water, the sun-flawed 
beryl water, flow over me. The day is almost too 
bright to bear, the green water covers me from the 
too bright day. I will lie here awhile and play with 
the water and the sun spots. 

The sky is blue and high. A crow flaps by the 
window, and there is a whiff of tulips and narcissus 
in the air. 


BREAKFAST TABLE 


In the fresh-washed sunlight, the breakfast 
table is decked and white. It offers itself in flat 
surrender, tendering tastes, and smells, and colours, 
and metals, and grains, and the white cloth falls 
over its side, draped and wide. Wheels of white 
glitter in the silber coffee pot, hot and spinning like 
catherine-wheels, they whirl, and twirl—and my 
eyes begin to smart, the little white, dazzling wheels 
prick them like darts. Placid and peaceful the rolls 
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of bread spread themselves in the sun to bask. A 
stack of butter-pats, pyramidal, shout orange 
through the white, scream, flutter, call: “* Yellow! 
Yellow! Yellow!’ Coffee steam rises in a stream, 
elouds the silver tea-service with mist, and twists 
up into the sunlight, revolved, involuted, suspiring 
higher and higher, fluting in a thin spiral up the high 
blue sky. A crow flies by and croaks at the coffee 
steam. The day is new and fair with good smells 
in the air. 
WALK 

Over the street the white clouds meet, and 
sheer away without touching. 

On the sidewalk boys are playing marbles. 
Glass marbles, with amber and blue hearts, roll 
together and part with a sweet clashing noise. The 
boys strike them with black and red striped agates. 
. The glass marbles spit crimson when they are hit, 
and slip into the gutters under rushing brown water. 
I smell tulips and narcissus in the air, but there are 
no flowers anywhere, only white dust whippimg up 
the street, and a girl with a gay spring hat and 
blowing skirts. The dust and the wind flirt! at’ her 
ankles and her neat, high-heeled patent leather shoes. 
Tap, tap, the little heels pat the pavement, and the 
wind rustles among the flowers on her hat. 
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A water-cart crawls slowly on the other side 
of the way. It is green and gay with new paint, 
and rumbles contentedly sprinking clear water over 
the white dust. Clear zigzaging water which smells 
of tulips and narcissus. 

The thickening branches make a pink “ grisaille ” 
against the blue sky. 

Whoop! The clouds go dashing at each other 
and sheer away just in time. Whoop! And aman’s 
hat careers down the street in front of the white dust, 
leaps into the branches of a tree, veers away and 
trundles ahead of the wind, jarring the sunlight into 
spokes of rose-colour and green. 

A motor car cuts a swath through the bright 
air, sharp-beaked, irresistible, shouting to the wind 
to make way. A glare of dust and sunshine tosses 
together behind it, and settles down. The sky is 
quiet and high, and the morning is fair with fresh- 
washed air. 


MIDDAY AND AFTERNOON 


Swirl of crowded streets. Shock and recoil of 
traffic. The stock-still brick fagade of an old church, 
against which the waves of people lurch and with- 
draw. Flare of sunshine down side-streets. Eddies 
of light in the windows of chemists’ shops, with their 
blue, gold, purple jars, darting colours far into the 
crowd. Loud bangs and tremors, murmurings out 
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of high winsows, whirling of machine belts, blurring 
of horses and motors. A quick spin and shudder of 
brakes on an electric car, and the jar of a church bell 
knocking against the metal blue of the sky. I am 
a piece of the town, a bit of blown dust, thrust along 
with the crows. Proud to feel the pavement under 
me, reeling with feet. Feet tripping, skipping, 
lagging, dragging, plodding doggedly, or springing 
up and advancing on firm elastic insteps. A boy 
is selling papers, I smell them clean and new from 
the press. They are fresh like the air, and pungent 
as tulips and narcissus. 

The blue sky pales to lemon, and great tongues 
of gold blind the shop-windows putting out their 
contents in a flood of flame. 


NIGHT AND SLEEP 


The day takes her ease in slippered yellow. 
Electric signs gleam out along the shop fronts, follow- 
ing each other. They grow, and grow, and blow 
into patterns of fire-flowers, as the sky fades. Trades 
scream in spots of light at the unruffled night. 
Twinkle, jab, snap, that means a new play ; and over 
the way: plop, drop, quiver is the sidelong ‘silver 
of a watchmaker’s sign with its length on another 
street. A gigantic mug of beer effervesces to the 
atmosphere over a tall building, but the sky is high 
and has her own stars, why should she heed ours ? 
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I leave the city with speed. Wheels whirl to 
take me back to my trees and my quietness. The 
breeze which blows with me is fresh-washed and clean, 
it has come but recently from the high sky. There 
are no flowers in bloom yet, but the earth of my 
garden smells of tulips and narcissus. 

My room is tranquil and friendly. Out of the 
window I can see the distant city, a band of twinkling 
gems, little flower heads with no stems. I cannot 
see the beer glass, nor the letters of the restaurants 
and shops I passed, now the signs blur and all toge- 
ther make the city, glowing on a night of fine weather, 
like a garden stirring and blowing for the Spring. 

The night is fresh-washed and fair and there is 
a whiff of flowers in the air. 

Wrap me close, sheets of lavender. Pour your blue 
and purple dreams into my ears. Thebreeze whispers 
at the shutters and mutters queer tales of old days, 
and cobbled streets, and youths leaping their horses 
down marble stairways. Pale blue lavender, you 
are the colour of the sky when it is fresh-washed and 
fair ... I smell the stars ... they are like . 
tulips and narcissus . . . I smell them in the air. 


rad 
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SAROJINI NAIDU 


THE DANCE OF LOVE 
Written for Madame Liza Lehmann 


The music sighs and slumbers, 

It stirs and sleeps again . . . 

Hush, it wakes and weeps and murmurs 
Like a woman’s heart in pain; 

Now it laughs and calls and coaxes, 
Like a lover in the night, 

Now it pants with sudden longing, 
Now it sobs with spent delight. 


Like bright and wind-blown lilies, 
The dancers sway and shine, 

Swift in a rhythmic circle, 

Soft in a rhythmic line; — 

Their lithe limbs gleam like amber 
Thro’ their veils of golden gauze, 
As they glide and bend and beckon, 
As they wheel and wind and pause. 


The voices of lutes and cymbals 

Fail on the failing breeze, 

And the midnight’s soul grows weary 
With the scent of the champak trees ; 
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But the subtle feet of the dancers 
In a long, returning chain, 

Wake in the heart of lovers 
Love’s ecstasy and pain. 


MEDLEY 
A Kashmeri Song 


The poppy grows on the roof-top, 
The iris flowers on the grave; 
Hope in the heart of a lover, 
And fear in the heart of a slave. 


‘The opal lies in the river, 

The pearl in the ocean’s breast ; 
Doubt in a grieving bosom, 
And faith in a heart at rest. 


Fireflies dance in the moon-light, 
Peach-leaves dance in the wind ; 
Dreams and delicate fancies 
Dance thro’ a poet’s mind. 


Sweetness dwells in the beehive, 
And lives in a maiden’s breath ; 
Joy in the eyes of children 

And peace in the hands of Death. 
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_ FAREWELL 


Bright shower of lambent butterfles, 
Soft cloud of murmuring bees, 

O fragile storm of sighing leaves 
Adrift upon the breeze ! 


Wild birds with eager wings outspread § 
To seek an alien sky, 

Sweet comrades of a lyric spring. 

My little songs, good-bye ! 


GUERDON 


To field and forest 

The gifts of the spring, 
To hawk and to heron 
The pride of their wing ; 
Her grace to the panther, 
Her tints to the dove. . 
For me, O my master, 
The rapture of Love ! 


To the hand of the diver 

The gems of the tide, 

To the eyes of the bridegroom 
The face of his bride ; 
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To the heart of a dreamer 

The dreams of his youth... . 
For me, O my Master, 

The rapture of Truth ! 


To priests and to prophets 
The joy of their creeds, 

To kings and their cohorts 
The glory of deeds ; 

And peace to the vanquished 
And hopes to the strong. . . . 
For me, O my Master, 

The rapture of Song ! 


THE CALL OF SPRING 
To Padmaja and Lilamanit 


Children, my children, the spring wakes anew, 
And calls through the dawn and the daytime 
For flower-like and fleet-footed maidens like you, 
To share in the joy of its playtime. 


O’er hill-side and valley, through garden and grove, 
Such exquiste anthems are ringing 

Where rapturous bulbul and maina and dove 
Their carols of welcome are singing. 


I know where the ivory lilies unfold 
In brooklets half-hidden in sedges, 
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And the air is aglow with the blossoming gold 
Of thickets and hollows and hedges. 


I know where the dragon-flies glimmer and glide, 
And the plumes of wild peacocks are gleaming, 
Where the fox and the squirrel and timid fawn hide 
And the hawk and the heron lie dreaming. 


The earth is ashine like a humming-bird’s wing, 
And the sky like a kingfisher’s feather, 

O come, let us go and play with the spring 

Like glad-hearted children together. 


YONE NOGUCHI 


BY THE ENGAKUJI TEMPLE : MOON NIGHT 


Through the breath of perfume, 
(O music of musics !) 

Down creeps the moon 

To fill my cup of song 

With memory’s wine. 


Across the song of night and moon, 
(O perfume of perfumes !) 
My soul, as a wind 
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Whose heart’s too full to sing, 
Only roams astray ... 


Down the tide of the sweet night 
(O the ecstasy’s gentle rise !) 
The birds, flowers and trees 

Are glad at once to fall 

Into Oblivion’s ruin white. 


GHOST OF ABYSS 


My dreams rise when the rain falls: the sudden songs 

Flow about my ears as the clouds in June; 

And the footsteps, lighter than the heart of wind, 

Beat, now high, then low, before my dream-flaming 
eyes. 


“Who am 1?” said I “ Ghost of abyss,” a Voice 
replied, 

‘Piling an empty stone of song on darkness of night, 

Dancing wild as a fire, only to vanish away.” 


THE LADY OF UTAMARO’S ART 


Too common to say she is the beauty of line, 

However, the line old, spiritualized into odour, 

(The odour soared into an everlasting ghost from 
life and death, ) 
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As a gossamer, the handiwork of dream, 

"Tis left free as it flaps : 

The lady of Utamaro’s Art is the beauty of zephyr 
flow. ° 

I say again, the line with the breath of love, 

Enwrapping my heart to be a happy prey : 

Sensuous ? To some so she may appear, 

But her sensuousness divinized into the word of love. 

To-day I am with her in silence of twilight eve, 

And am afraid she may vanish into the mist. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


GITANJALI 


20 


On the day when the lotus bloomed, alas, my mind 
was straying, and I knew it not. My basket was 
empty and the flower remained unheeded. 

Only now and again a sadness fell upon me, and 
I started up from my dream and felt a sweet trace of 
a strange smell in the south wind. 

That vague fragrance made my heart ache. with 
longing, and it seemed to me that it was the eager 
breath of the summer seeking for its com- pletion. 
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I knew not then that it was so near, that it was 
mine, and this perfect sweetness had blossomed in 
the depth of my own heart. 


74 


The day is no more, the shadow is upon the earth. 
It is time that I go to the stream to fill my pitcher. 

The evening air is eager with the sad music of 
the water. Ah, it calls me out into thedusk. In 
the lonely lane there is no passer by, the wind is up, 
the ripples are rampant in the river. 

I know not if I shall come back home. I know 
not whom I shall chance to meet. There at the 
fording in the little boat the unknown man plays 
upon his lute. 


THE GARDENER 
6 


The tame bird was in a cage, the free bird was in the 
forest. | 

They met when the time came, it was a decree of 
fate. 

The free bird cries, ‘‘O my love, let us fly to 
wood.”’ 

The cage bird whispers, ‘‘ Come hither, let us 
both live in the cage.” 
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Says the free bird, “‘ Among bars, where is there 
room to spread one’s wings? ”’ 

‘* Alass,”’ cries the cage bird, “I should not know 
where to sit perched in the sky.”’ 


The free bird cries, ““ My darling, sing the songs 
of the woodlands.” 

The cage bird says, “‘ Sit by my side, I'll teach 
you the speech of the learned.”’ 

The forest bird cries, “‘ No, ah no! songs can 
never be taught.”’ 

The cage bird says, “Alas for me, I know not 
the songs of the woodlands.” 


Their love is intense with longing, but they 
never can fly wing to wing. 

Through the bars of the cage they look, and 
vain is their wish to know each other. 

They flutter their wings in yearning, and sing, 
“Come closer, my love !” 

The free bird cries, “‘ It cannot be, I fear the 
closed doors of the cage.” 

The cage bird whispers, “ Alas, my wings are 
powerless and dead.” 


70 


I remember a day in my childhood [I floated a paper 
boat in the ditch. 
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It was a wet day of July; I was alone and happy 
over my play. 
I floated my paper boat in the ditch. 


Suddenly the storm clouds thickened, winds came 
in gusts, and rain poured in torrents. 

Rills of muddy water rushed and swelled the 
stream and sunk my boat. 

Bitterly I thought in my mind that the storm 
came on purpose to spoil my happiness; all its malice 
was against me. 


The cloudy day of July is long to-day, and I 
have been musing over all those games in life wherein 
I was loser. 

I was blaming my fate for the many tricks it 
played on me, when suddenly I remembered the paper 
boat that sank in the ditch. 


84 


Over the green and yellow rice fields sweep the 
shadows of autumn clouds, followed by the swift- 
chasing sun. 

The bees forget to sip their honey; drunken 
with the light they foolishly hum and hover; and the 
ducks in the sandy river-bank clamor in joy for 
mere nothing. 

None shall go back home, brothers, this morning, 
none shall go to work. | 
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We will take the blue sky by storm and plunder 
the space as we run. | 
-Laughters fly floating in the airlike foams inthe 
flood. 


Brothers, we shall squander our morning in 
futile songs. 


STRAY BIRDS 


64 
Thank the flame for its light, but do not forget 
the lampholder standing in the shade with constancy 
of patience. 
67 
God grows weary of great kingdoms, but never 
of little flowers. 
77 
Every child comes with the message that God 
is not yet discouraged of man. 
82 
Let life be beautiful like summer flowers and 
death like autumn leaves. 
84 


In death the many becomes one; in life the one 
becomes many. 
Religion will be one when God is dead. 
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127 
Bees sip honey from flowers and humt heirthanks 
when they leave. 


The gaudy butterfly is sure that the flowers owe 
thanks to him. 


130 


If you shut your door to all errors truth will be 
shut out. 


172 
The sunflower blushed to own the nameless 
flower as her kin. 
The sun rose and smiled on it, saying, “Are 
you well my darling?”’ 
| 188 


Darkness travels towards light, but blindness 
towards death. 


193 


A mind all logic is like a knife all blade. 
It makes the hand bleed that uses it. 


204 
The song feels the infinite in the air, the picture 
in the earth, the poem in the air and the earth; 
For its words have meaning that walks and 
music that soars. 
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207 
Praise shames me, for I secretly beg for it. 


218 
Night’s darkness is a bag that bursts with the 
gold of the dawn. 
219 
Men are cruel, but Man is kind. 


231 | 
Set bird’s wings with gold and it will never 
again soar in the sky. 
232 
The same lotus of our clime blooms here in the 
alien water with the same sweetness, under another 
name. 
2386 
Smoke boasts to the sky, and Ashes to the earth, 
that they are brothers to the fire. 
240 
Rockets, your insult to the stars follows your- 
self back to the earth. 
242 


This life is the crossing of a sea, where we meet 


\ 
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in the same narrow ship. 
In death we reach the shore and go to our differ- 
rent worlds. 


245 


The bird-song is the echo of the morning light 
back from the earth. 


248 


Man is worse than an animal when he is an 


animal. 7 


254 


The real with its meaning read wrong and em- 
_ phasis misplaced is the unreal. 


\ 


260 


Wayside grass, love the star, then your dreams 
will come out in flowers. 


262 


The trembling leaves of this tree touch my heart 
like the fingers of an infant child. 


268 


Death belongs to life as birth does. 
The walk isin the raising of the foot as in the 
laying of it down. 
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278 


Let my thoughts come to you, when I am gone, 
like the afterglow of sunset at the margin of starry 
silence. 


277 


The lamp of meeting burns long ; it goes out in 
a moment at the parting. 


281 


I have seen thee as the half-awakened child sees 
his mother in the dusk of the dawn and then smiles 
and sleeps again. | 
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HORACE HOLLEY 


DEDICATION 


O God, Thou knowest I 

With what few things and slight, 

Form, music, colour and my power of words, 
Created heaven in this deathly place. 

Aye, as I struggled for the air I breathe 
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And seized my bread and water from the earth 


By toil and pain, 

Thou knowest, God, I built a little heaven, 
An atmosphere, a dream 

More fixed than hills beside the ocean, 
Where I have lived content. 

God, if Thou hast not to struggle, 

If Thou art free in fact as I in dream, 

In will as I in hope, 

What larger heaven Thou hast built thyself! 
Sometimes within this cloudy mirror 

I glimpse it steadfast, and my passion hurts 
Like woundedes birds in storm. 

O there shall I enter, —no, not enter,— 

But I shall make its equal, stone on stone, 
Thy watching architect, and dwell therein 
Godlike, in our good time. 
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THE VISION 


I climb. 

The old spirit of the race, like hidden music, 

Tugs at my toiling feet and hands, 

Beats on my thought. I pause; 

The whole world dances to a strange sad measured. 
tune. 

Baffled to reach sheer heights of silence 

I close my ears. The world shall dance, 

But dance from my own spirit’s rhythm ! 

Deafened, I climb. 

The old spirit of the race, Bie esta 

Taking a thousand lights and gleams, 

A sheen perceptible on peak and plain, 

Tangles the flow of river, the stillness of tree, 

The action of men in labour. 

Beauty! The spirit of the race proclaims.. But I 

No longer perplexed, seeking the sun’s pure blaze— 

Life’s colour shall be the hues of my. own dream !— 

I close my sight, and blinded, climb. | 

Suddenly, gaining the utmost peak, 

Opening my eyes, I see beneath the sun 

United in an unguessed radiant glory 

The whole world changed,—created, re-created 

Mine, mine to love and know! And, 

Giving my ears and senses their desire, 

Silence at first, then slowly arising, 
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The flux of musical rhythm swift and deep 

Binding all things in one tremendous march, 

The glad progression of my conscious spirit ! 

Now, kneeling in speechless wondering gratitude, 

Pierced through by free, creative wills and moods, 

I give myself to this, the common earth 

Redeemed, disolved in my long-prayed-for vision ! 
Men, rivers, trees: to you I turn again, 

Too strong for hate, too humble for doubt and fear, 

Descending from this peack of ecstasy 

To change your drugging music for this pzan, 

To drive away your pestilent dangerous beauty 

For this renewing, soul-seen living sun ! 


IN A CAFE 


I 
How the grape leaps upward to life, 
Thirsty for the sun ! | 
Only a crushed handful, vet 
Laughing for its freedom from the dark 
It bubbles and spills itself, 
A little sparkling universe new-born. 
Well, higher within my blood and ecstasy 
You'll sunward rise, O grape, 
Than ever on the slow, laborious vine. 
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IN A CAFE 
II 
I drain it, then, 
Wine o’ the sun, sun-bright, 
And give it fuller life within my blood, 
A conscius life of richer thought and joy. 
And yet,— 
That too will perish soon like withered leaves 
A thirst for an ultimate sun 
Upon the soul’s horizon. 
‘ Come down, O God, even to me, 

And drain my being as I drank the grape, 
That I, this moment’s perfect thing, 
Live so for ever. 


GOAL 


Over my head bowed in the passing of the soul’s 
first rapture 

The day burns calmly and slow pressed in its brazen 
bowl 

Like incense peacefully consumed by shrines where 
few men worship ; 

Odours arising drift and catch at my weary senses, 

Wakening an inner power my will, my courage 
never inspired. 

Without ash the day burns out, without pollution; 
calmly and slow 
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The day in its brazen bowl consumes the perfumed 
ash of yesterday. 

Mingled in one strange maddening odour the incense 
of the passing moment 

Restores the old, forgotten years. All time returns, 
a strange perfume. 

To-morrow so shall burn, and its to-morrow. No 
moment wastes and none 

Sinks to ashes in the bowl that calmly burns all life 
away. | 

My will, my name, my love, my soul consume; O 
God, at last I am. 


CREATIVE 
Renew the vision of delight 
By Vigil, praise and prayer, . 
Till every sinew leaps in might 
And every sense is fair. 


MAX WEBER 


THE EYE MOMENT 


Cubes, cubes, cubes, cubes, 
High, low, and high, and higher, higher, 
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Far, far out, out, out, far, 

Planes, planes, planes, 

Colours, lights, signs, whistles, bells, signals, 
colours, 

Planes, Planes, planes, 

Eyes, eyes, window eyes, eyes, eyes, 

Nostrils, nostrils, chimney nostrils, 

Breathing, burning, puffing, 

Thrilling, puffing, breathing, puffing, 

Millions of things upon things, 

Billions of things upon things 

This for the eye, the eye of being, 

At the edge of Hudson, 

Flowing timeless, endless, 

On, on, on, on. ... 


BUDDHAS 


Buddhas, Buddhas, Buddhas : 
Buddhasof hell, Buddhas of fire, Buddhas of heaven, 
Buddhas of every abode, 

Your attitude, your innerness, your absoluteness, 
Binds time and mood to no end. 


Stillness, super stillness, innerness 
Deep, deep innerness, 

Of rhythm of energy, 

Invisible without, 
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Buddhas, Buddhas you eliminate, 
To make peace more than it is, 
To make stillness and rest more than it is. 


What is this mood ? 

What is this placid sweetness ? 
What is this silence? _ 

What is this awe ? 

Will I know when I am a Buddha ? 


THE SPIDER 


I find you spider energetic 

In this dim corner of glass and wood, 

I know not why you chose this corner, 

But your position here shows your study. 

I have watched you weave your web one, two, three 
days, 

I have torn your web one, two, three times, 

But you persist and the web is here. 

Not until I found you here 

Busy spinning, planning, constructing 

Your intricate net of your fluid thread. 

Not until I found you here 

Absorbed and intent upon trying your fluid thread 

In making the finest of flnest of webs, 

Not until I stood and watched you move 
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A million times to and fro and angularly so, 
That I arrested my touch and left you at your work. 


The purpose of your labours 

I infer to be not of the finest 

You labour though to preserve yourself. 

Though a million threads you have interwoven 

You are stationed only in your own area, 

Cunning and entrapping you are, 

If the fly but knew, your labour’s naught 

Your arduous labour only you yourself need 

The fly doth not need your labour and you— 

If the fly but knew your treachery and theft, — 

Your beautiful labour and parasistic intent 

Would naught become, and you would not be. 

Spin, spider, spin, weave your web and make your 
home, 

My admiration of your craft surely you will have, 

But spider, spider, leave the fly alone! 

And if I find you do your malice 

Your net I shall destroy one, two, three and many 
times ! 


NIGHT 


Fainter, dimmer, stiller each moment, 
Now night. 
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SILENCE 


Midnight 

I am fatigued, 

Sleep, wants my tired body and mind. : 
Time reigns this hour, 

Through stillness and silence it reigns, 

An inner urge, keeps me awake, 

My will is aroused, 

The stillness is blissful, 

And stillness is stiller, 

More than I am yet awake. 

And stillness is stiller, 

More than I am awaking thought. 

I accompany the silence, 

Into the stillness of midnight, 

And silence and I are one. — 

Oh for the silence of the night, 

And the stillness of the night, 

That wakes to birth the living day. 

What for the stillness of the night, 

What would two days be, 

Without, between, the silence of the night. 
And all inanimate things about me, 

These things, have faces, eyes, and ears and lips, 
Never so formful, speechful, expressionful, 
Never so with me, 
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As in the silence of the night, 

Never so, 

As when silence hears us all. 

Never space so vibrates, 

Never is the inanimate so messageful, 

As in the stillness of the night. 

Shape, position, colours,—all speaks 

And in the silence of the night, 

Deep another meaning I get, 

For the din of the world, 

Is now dead in sleep. 

And in the silence of the night, 

All hears best, 

And silence sees silence best. 

All abandoned, all resigned in sleep 

Yet all sees, all new life begets, 

A line, a pole, a lamp-post lit, 

As they are against the night sky, 

All personify themselves more, 

More in the silence of the night. 

Chaff blown by wind, 

Too, has a word in the night. 

A swinging line, a flapping sail, a swaying boat, 
Resting and waiting by the sleeping shore, 
In the stillness and darkness of the night, 
Call more, and say more, and are more, 
And I feel, and I hear, and I am more, 
And in the silence of the night, 
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Together they and I, 

In the mood-wave of the night, 

Loneliness enliven and impregnate. 

And the night ferments and keeps up the life. 
I am awake, 

And my senses are persons. 

Stillness wakes stillness 

And the inanimate speak. 

And more as the night is silent 

More do objects speak. 

More in the night I hear, 

More do objects speak. 

Each a person,—living, breathing, seeing, speaking, 
More,—all in the silence of the night. 
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SOME ABBREVIATIONS 


A. M. V. Anthology of Magazine Verse, edited by 
William Stanley Braithwaite. 

C.C.E.L. Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Lit- 
erature. 

I. L. Irish Literature, edited by Justin 
McCarthy and others. 

I. L. R. Ireland’s Literary Renaissance, by 
Ernest Boyd. 

M., m. Member , member. 

M. R.I. A. Member of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Ss. C. P. Studies of Contemporary Poets, by Mary 
C. Sturgeon. 

©ei.-P. A Treasury of Irish Poetry, edited by 
Stopford A. Brooke and T. W. Rol- 

| leston. 

T. M. A. P. Tendencies in Modern American Poetry, 


by Amy Lowell. 


A. E. Pseudonym of George W. Russell. Was born 
in Lurgan, Ireland, in 1867. One of the eminent writers 
of the Irish Literary Revival, lover of the Vedas and the 
Upanishads, and is in deep sympathy with modern myst- 
ics and spiritualists, he himself being a profound mystic 
thinker. Curious to note that this mystic is at once 
gifted with a rare talent for business and patriotic fervour, 
which have found expression in his organization with 
Sir Horace Plunkett of that Irish Agricultural Organi- 
zation Society, whose business it is ‘to do for the Irish 
farmers what governmental departments of Agriculture 
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do for the farmers of self-governing countries’’ (I. L.). 
There is in A.E.’s mind a kind of pantheism, and he sings 
‘*‘ over again the revelation of a spiritual world that has 
been the revelation of mystics in all ages, but with a rich- 
ness of colour and a subtlety of rhythm that are of our 
age” (W. B. Yeats). Has published : Homeward : Songs 
by the Way (1894), The Futureof Irelandand the Awakening 
of the Fires (1897), Ideals in Ireland: Priest or Hero? 
(1897), The Earth Breath (1897), Literary Ideals in Ireland 
(in collaboration, 1899), Ideals in Ireland (in collaboration, 
1901), The Nuts of Knowledge (1904), Controversy in Ireland 
(1903), The Divine Vision (1904), The Mask of Apollo (1904), 
New Poems (edited, 1904), By Still Waters (1906), Some 
Irish Essays (1906), Deirdre (1907), The Hero in Man (1909), 
The Renewal of Youth (1911), The United Irishman (in 
collaboration, 1912), Co-operation and Nationality (1912), 
The Rural Community (1913), Collected Poems (1915), 
Candle of Visions (1919). See I. L., 4 by Darrell Figgis 
(1916), E. Boyd’s Appreciations and Depreciations (1917), 
and I. L. R. 
The Unknown God ............61 
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AKINS, ZOE. Writer of verse and playwright. Was born 
in Humansville, Mo., U. S. A. in 1886, was educated at 
home, Monticello Seminary, Godfrey Ill., and Hosmer Hall, 
St. Louis; unmarried. Devotes herself wholly to literature. 
Began as contributor of poems, criticisms, etc. to Reedy’s 
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Mirror, St. Louis, later contributor to Forum, Century, 

Smart Set, Harpers, etc. M. of Poetry Society of 

America, Artists’ Guild of St. Louis. Has published: 

Interpretations (poems, 1911), Papa(play, Modern Drama | 
Series, 1918), The Magical City (play, produced by Washing- 

ton Square Players, 1916). Home: 2427 MacLaran Av., 

St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


I am the Wind ...... 2c ccccsccces 103 


ALDINGTON, RICHARD. Imagist poet, Englishman, and 
husband of H. D. who is also anImagist. Has published: 
Images (1915), etc. The following is the List of Tenets of 
Imagist Poets set down in the preface to the anthology, 
** Some Imagist Poets ” :— 


1. To use the language of common speech, but to 
employ always the exact word, not the nearly-exact, 
nor the merely decorative word. 


2. To create new rhythms—as the expression of new 
moods—and not to copy old rhythms, which merely 
echo old moods. We do not insist upon “‘free-verse’’ 
as the only method of writing poetry. We fight for 
it as for a principle of liberty. We believe that the 
individuality of a poet may often be better expressed 
in free-verse than in conventional forms. In poetry 
@ new cadence means a new idea. 


3. To allow absolute freedom in the choice of subject. 
It is not good art to write badly of aeroplanes and 
automobiles, nor is it necessarily bad art to write well 
about the past. We believe passionately in the artis- 
tic value of modern life, but we wish to point out that 
there is nothing so uninspiring nor so old-fashioned 
as the aeroplane of the year 1911. 


4. To present an image (hence the name: “ Imagist”) 
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We are not a school of painters, but we believe that 
poetry should render particulars exactly and not. deal 
in vague generalities, however magnificent and sonor- 
ous. It is for this reason that we oppose the cosmic 
poet, who seems to us to shirk the real difficulties of 
his art. 


5. To produce poetry that is hard and clear, never 
blurred nor indefinite. 
6. Finally, most of us believe that concentration is 
of the very essence of poetry. 
For furthur information see T.M. A. P.; Mr. Takeshi 
Saito’s article in the Rising Generation (Eigo-Seinen), Vol. 
XXXVI, Nos. 3, 4, 6: and my essay on Imagism in 
Shibun-Kenkiu (Studies in Verse and Prose). 


The Poplar ..... eee re re 181 
DUNSENS 24 «nse eswe wie ieee See 182 
Whitechapel ........... pie & Speen ee 132 


BINYON, LAURENCE. Was born at Lancaster in 1869, 
educated at St. Paul’s School and Trinity Colledge, Oxford, 
where he won the Newgate prize with a poem on “ Perse- 
phone ’(1890). After leaving Oxford spent some time in 
Germany, and travelled wide in Europe ; in Italy, especi- 
ally, sought and found inspiration. Entered the depart- 
ment of printed books at the British Museum, transferring 
his services in 1895 to the department of prints and draw- 
ings. In 1890 he joined with Stephen Phillips and two 
others in publishing a book of poems entitled ‘“‘Primavera.” 
Has since published numerous volumes of verse, besides 
several books on art. His poems are stately in diction 
and full of spacious imagery, and his view of life is strong 
and hopeful. His works are Lyric Poems (1894), London 
Visions (1895—98) Porphyrio (1900), The Death of Adam 
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(1903), Penthesilea (1905), Dream-Come-Tree (1905), Paris 
and Oenone (1906), Attila (1907), Patnting in the Far 
East (1908), England and Other Poems (1909), The 
Flight of the Dragon (1911), Auguries (1918), The Art of 
Botticelli (1918), and others. Home: 118 Belgrave 
Road, S. W., London. 


O Summer Sun ............eeceee: 3 
In Misty Blue .............eceeees 3 


BOTTOMLEY, GORDON. Wasbornin1874. Has publish- 
ed: The Mickle Drede (verses, 1896), Poems at White Nighis 
(1899), The Crier by Night (play, 1902), The Gate of Sma- 
ragdus (poems, 1904), Midsummer Eve (dramatic pastoral, 
1905), Chambers of Imagery (poems, 1907), The Riding to 
Lithend (play, 1909), Laodice and Danae (play, 1909), A 
Vision of Giorgione (three dramatic eclogues, 1910), 
Chambers of Imagery (2nd series, 1912), Collected Plays 
(1916), etc. Home: The Sheiling, Silverdale, near 
Cornforth. 


The End of the World ............ 5 


BRIDGES, ROBERT. Was bornin 1844 in Kent, England, 
educated at Eton and Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
where he pursued the usual classical course. After grad- 
uating at the college, he gave himself to the study of medicine 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and proceeded to the degree 
of M. B. at Oxford. Was for some years on the staff at 
St. Barthlomew’s and at the Children’s Hospital in Great 
Ormonde Street, and also practised generally till 1882 
when he retired. ‘* For a dozen years before that he had 
been known as a cultured and scholarly poet of indisput- 
able and unique gifts; his lyrics gives him a place apart 
from contemporaries, and some of hem have a charm 
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hardly equalled since the Elizabethan days’”’ (C. C. E. L.). 
Is a scholar of Greek metres. Poet Laureate since 1913. 
Has published, The Growth of Love, Prometheus the Fire- 
giver, (1883), Eros and Psyche (1885), are among his best 
poems ; among his plays are Nero (1885), Achilles in 
Scyros, (1890), Palicio, Ulysses, The Christian Captives, 
The Humours of the Court, The Feast of Bacchus (1889). 
Essays on Keats and Milton are among his best criticisms. 


On a Dead Child.......... seesaw seas 7 
Spring Goeth Allin White.......... 9 
Pater Fillo: 2404430666 a0nG ow sieaans 9 
Nightingales .........ccecccecces 10 


BROOKE, RUPERT. Was born at Rugby in 1887, educated 
at Rugby School, at which his father was an assistant 
master. While attending this school he won a prize for 
@ poem called ‘“‘ The Bastille,” and took a keen interest 
in every kind of athletic sport. Entered the King’s 
College, Cambridge in 1906, where he made many friends 
among whom was James Elroy Flecker. Took the clas- 
sical tripos in 1909, and after his stay as a student at Munich 
for some time returned to live in the country near Cam- 
bridge. He had been in Germany and Italy, and in 1918 
he left England for a tour to the South sea, passing on the 
way the United States and Canada. When the world-war 
broke out, he was enlisted in the army, and was soon 
ordered on the expedition to Antwerp. Here he had his 
first experience of war. Spent the winter in training in 
England, and again sailed with the British Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Force next year. Died from blood-poison- 
ing on board a French hospital ship at Scyros April 28rd, 
1915, on the day of St. Michael and St. George. His pub- 
lished works are Poems (1911), 1914 and Other poems (1915), 
contributions to New Numbers, and The Collected Poems 
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of Rupert Brooke (1916 )published after his death with 
an introduction by George Edward Woodberry and a 
biographical note by Margaret Lavington. 


The Soldie® 6254 i6.83siicsw ew cesar 12 
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BYNNER, WITTER. Poet and playwright. Was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 12, 1881, educated at Harvard 
College, after leaving which became an editor. Lectured 
widely over the United States, and in 1918 at the University 
of California. Visited Japan and China with his friend 
and poet Arthur Davison Ficke, in 1917, when the editor 
saw him at Yone Noguchi’s. He is of a spontaneous, 
gay, and humorous nature. Is author of An Ode 
to Harvard and Other Poems (1907), Grenstone Poems 
(1917), The Beloved Stranger, The New World (1915), 
and Spectra published under the name of Emmanuel 
Morgan and with Anne Knish (Arthur Davison Ficke), 
‘a clever hoax on the radical school of free verse poets’ 
(Cf. A. M. V. for 1919). His plays are Tiger, (1913), 
The Little King (1914), and Iphigenia in Tauris (1916). 
Home: “ Barberry House,” Cornish, N. H.(P. O. Windsor, 
Vt.) 

Grieve not for Beauty ............ 103 


CAMPBELL, JOSEPH. Poet and playwright. One of the 
most distinguished of the younger Anglo-Irish writers of 
to-day ; like Colum and other Irish authors, he is simple 
and Irish. Has published: The Garden of the Bees (1905), 
The Rushlight (1906), The Gilly of Christ (1907), The Man- 
Child (1907), The Mountainy-Singer (1909), Mearing Stones 
(1911), Irishry (1918), etc. 


The Mountainy Singer ............ 67 
The Old Woman...............06- 68 
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COLERIDGE, MARY E. Was born in 1861 and died in 
1907. Author of Fancy’s Following (1896), Poems (1908), 
The King with Two Faces (1897), Gathered Leaves (1910). 
For further information see Cambridge History of English 
Literature, Vol XIII and Harold Williams’s modern Eng- 
lish Writers. 


Gibberish .......c.cccccccoce 0000 AS 


COLUM, PADRAIC, Poet and playwright. Though not 
prolific, he is one of the most distinguished of the younger 
Anglo-Irish authors of to-day. Has published : New Songs 

‘(in collaboration, 1904), The Land (1905), The Fiddler’s 
House (1907), Studies (1907), Whitman (edited, 1907), 
Wild Earth (1907), Thomas Maskerry (1910), Eyes of Youth 
(m collaboration, 1910), The Desert (1912), My Irish Year 
(1912), Oliver Goldsmith (edited, 1913), 4 Boy in Eirinn 
(1913), Broad Sheet Ballads (edited, 1918), Gerald Griffin 
(edited, 1916), Poems of the Irish Revolutionary Brotherhood 
(edited, 1916), The King of Ireland’s Son (1916), etc. The 
Atmosphere of his poems is that of rural Ireland, where 
his ‘ dawn man, the elemental man of to-day, who is the 
peasant of the great plain, furrows through primordial 
mould.’ Shorter pieces presented here from his Wild 
Earth and Other Poems are, the reader may note, charm- 
ingly simple and oriental in sentiment and diction. 


The: Plougher + :54<40:i.s:6 ie ows ewes 69 
A Cradle Song scsi icise scares eeess 70 
The Sea Bird to the Wave.......... 71 


COUSINS, JAMES H. Poet, playwright and essayist con- 
temporaneous with A. E., his first book, Ben Madi- 
ghan and Other Poems being published in 1894 in 
which year A. E.’s first book Homeward: Songs by the 
Way was also published. Has since published many 
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poems and plays, among which are: The Legend of the 
Blemished King (1897), The Voice of One (1900), The Quest 
(1906), The Awakening (1907), The Bell-Branch (1910), 
Etain the Beloved (1912), Straight and Crooked (1915), The 
Garland of Life (1917), Ode to Truth (1919), Moulted 
Feathers (1919), The King’s Wife (1919). Ernest Boyd 
speaks of him as writing ‘with a certain carefulness 
‘and absence of subtlety,’ and it.is probably due to his 
consciousness that most of his verses leave an impression 
of rigidity and toughness upon reader’s mind. However, 
among his later poems there are some admirable pieces 
suggestive and oriental in sentiment and technique. Was 
prof. in the Keio University, Tokyo for one year since the 
spring of 1919. While in Tokyo, contributed occasionally 
to the Shio, a magazine of Verse founded and edited by Y. 
Saijo, T. Yanagisawa, and others, the orthodox school 
of poets. T. W. Rolleston, an Irish poet, says that 
‘* Mr. Cousins’s early work was an echo, now ofByron, 
now of Moore. When he became interested in Irish 
legendary matter he began to find himself, and his later 
work is remarkable for the rich and melodious form into 
which he has put themes drawn from ancient Irish mytho- 
logy. He belongs to the mystical side of the Irish poetical 
movement of to-day, and is one of the most notable writers 
connected with it.”” For minute appreciations of his poetry 
see Mary C. Sturgeon’s S.C. P. and E. Boyd’s I. L. R. 


Giant Bats: isn Sew iaeaee oes Sweet 
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CRAWFORD, NELSON ANTRIM, Wasbornat Miller,S. Dak, 
May 4, 1888, educated at the State University of Iowa, 
A. B., and University of Kansas, A.M. Is Head of 
Department of Industrial Journalism and Printing, Kansas 
State Agricultural College. His interests are ‘“‘ primarily 
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in journalism and the fine arts.” Recreations are fishing 
and photography. He is Associate Editor of The Midland ; 
A Magazine of the Middle West. Home, Manhattan, 
Kansas, U.S. A. (A. M. V. for 1919). 


Pines ......6. pen sue Owe evcevee LOS 
PODIAIS 25 655635 5.06 eeu ee eee es 104 


H. D. Was born in Pennsylvania, in 1886. Imagist. 
Was married to Richard Aldington in 1918. Her pseu- 
donym comes from her virgin name, Hilda Doolittle. 
Writes unique poetry, though her colours are ‘ clear and 
single.’ Has published Sea-garden : Imagist Poems (1916), 
etc. Cp. list of tenets of Imagist poets under Richard 
Aldington (p. 191). See Amy Lowell’s T. M. A. P. 


DAVIES, WILLIAM H. Was born in 1870. Has pub- 
lished : The Soul’s Destroyer, and Other Poems (1906), New 
Poems (1907), Autobiography of a Supertramp (1908), Nature 
Poems (1908), Beggars (1909), Farewell to Poesy (1910), 
A Weak Woman (1911), Songs of Joy and Others (1911), The 
True Traveller (1912), Foliage, Various Poems (1913), The 
Bird of Paradise (1914), ete See Mary Sturgeon’s S.C.P. 


Address : Bryn Hall, Bangor, N. Wales, England. 


When on a Summer’s Morn ........ 15 
Thunderstorms ......... rere re 16 


DE LA MARE, WALTER JOHN. Was born in 1873. Poet 
of elaborate style. Has published: Songs of Childhood 
(1902), Henry Brocken (1904), Poems (1906), The Three 
Mulla Mulgare. The Return (1910), The Listeners and Other 


\ 
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Poems(1912), Peacock Pie (1913). See. Mary C. Sturgeon’s 
S. C. P. Address: 14 Thornsett Road, Anerley, S. E. 
London. 


An Epitaph ............. Rigieta acaeckea 17 
Martha: 6s 6p:k ice enews eases: 17 


DODD, LEE WILSON. Was born in Pa., U.S.A., in 
1879. Ph.B., Yale, 1899; LL. B., N. Y. Law School, 
1904 ; admitted to the bar, 1902. Has published two 
volumes of verse : 4 Modern Alchemist, and Other Poems 
(1906), and The Middle Years (1915). As a playwright, 
has produced : Speed (1911), His Majesty Bunker Bean 
(1915), Pals First, The Jack Knife Man. Frequent con- 
tributor to magazines of poems, stories, and essays. 
Home : New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


The Comrade .. tide eat w (asecotestene Oo 


DRINKWATER, JOHN. Poet and critic, producer to Bir- 
mingham Repertory Theatre. Was born in 1882, educated 
at Oxford High School; at work 12 years in Northern and 
other Assurance Companies. Is co-founder of The Pilgrim 
Players, and now in the management of that company’s 
development, The Birmingham Repertory Theatre. Has 
published : Death of Leander, and Other Poems (1906), 
Lyrical and Other Poems (1908), Poems of Men and Hours 
(1911), Cophetua (1911), Poems of Love and Earth (1912), 
William Morris (1912), Cromwell, and Other Poems 
(1918), Swinburne : an Estimat2 (1913), Rebellion (1914), 
Kirke White (edited, Muses Library, 1917), Poems (1912), 
Dramatic Works of St. John Hankin (1912). Contributor to 
Enhglis Review, Spectator, Nation, Nineteenth Century, 
Country Life, Fortnightly Review, etc. Address : 260 
Mary Street, Balsall Heath, Birmingham, England. 
The Carver in Stone .............- 19 
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FICKE, ARTHUR DAVISON. Was born in Ia., U.S.A.,in 
1883. Was educated at Harvard and State Univ. of Ia. 
Taught English at the State Univ. of Ia. (1905—7); was 
admited to the bar in 1908. Admirer of Japanese painting. 
Visited Japan in 1916. Has published: From the Isles 
(1907), The Happy Princess (1907), The Earth Passion 
(1908), The Breaking of Bonds (1910), Twelve Japanese 
Painters (1918), Mr. Faust (1918), Sonnets of a Portrait 
Painter (1914), The Man on the Hilltop (1915), Chats on 
Japanese Prints (1915), An April Elegy (1917). Was 
appointed Commissioned Captain, Ordnance Reserve Corp, 
in1917. Address: 228 W. 3d. St., Daven Port, Ia., U.S. A. 


I am Weary of Being Bitter ........106 


FLECKER, ELROY. Was bornin London in 1884, and died 
in Davos in 1915. Poet of elaborate style. Was educated 
at Trinity College, Oxford, taught for a short time in Mr. 
Simons’ school at Hampstead. In 1908 he decided to 
enter the Consular Service, went to Cambridge (Caius 
College) for the tuition in oriental languages available 
there. Was sent to Constantinople in 1910, and then 
transferred to Smyrna. After many years of illness died 
in Switzerland. Has published : Verse—The Bridge of 
Fire (1907), Forty-two Poems (1911), The Golden Journey 
to Samarkand(1913), The Old Ships (1915), Prose—The Last 
Generation (1908), The Grecians (1910), The Scholar's 
Italian Grammer (1911), King of Alsander (1914). See 
Mr. T. Saito’s articles in The Rising Generation (Eigo- 
Seinen), Vol. XXXVII, No. 1, Vol. X XXVIII, Nos. 1 & 7. 
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FLETCHER, JOHN GOULD. One of the most brilliant of 
the Imagist Poets. Was born in Arkansas, U. S. A., in 
1886 ; his father was of Scotch Irish stock. Early in his 
eleventh year he read Longfellow, Scott, and Wordsworth, 
and began to write verses. Recieved no higher school 
education, his literary aspirations and genius not allowing 
him to be restricted to prescribed curriculum. Devotes 
himself entirely to literature. Has published : Fire and 
Wine (1913), Fools Gold (1913), The Dominant City (1913), 
The Book of Nature (1913), Visions of the Evening (1913), 
Irradiations (1916), Goblins and Pagodas (1916), ete. 
See list of tenets of Imagist poets under Richard Aldington 
(p. 191), see also Amy Lowell’s T. M. A. P. 


The GUS ess oes iso e eal cusae yen 135 
Snow at S€8. 666 b8 8 eee Shires eee 135 
The Sands............ Mea eaieeSe 136 
In the Theatre............006. eos 187 
The Night of Stars ............... 137 
The: Tide. s-4.4 esses sanannwa ees ..--188 
Irradiations (selected) ...........4.. 139 
Old Nursery...cssssccccscesoves . 140 
The Toy Cabinet ................ 140 
The Vowels: 4 cc cscs ec ee ae 8ase ie or 141 


FLINT, F.$. Imagist Poet. Has published: In the 
Net of the Stars(1909), Cadences (1915), The Modella of 
Decimus Magnus Ansonius (1916), Philip II (translated 
from the French of Emile Verhaeren, (1916), The Love 
Poems of Emile Verhaeren (translated from French, 1916), 


etc. For Imagist and Imagism see note on Richard 
Aldington. 
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FROST, ROBERT. Was born in San Francisco in 1875, 
studied at Dartmouth and Harvard. Was farmer for some 
years since 1910 ; teacher of English, Pinkerton Academy, 
Derry, N. H., from 1905—11 ; teacher of psychology at 
N. H. State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H., from 1911— 
12; England from 1912—15. Is now prof. of English at 
Amherst College. Has published : A Boy’s Will (1918 & 
1915), North of Boston (1914 & 1915), Mountain Interval 
(1916). For further information see Amy Lowell’s T. M. 
A. P. Home : Franconia, N. H., U. S. A. 


The Pasture «0:66 issn eee sntie's das 107 
Going for Water ..........ccceecees 107 
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GALSWORTHY, JOHN. Poet, novelist, and playwright. 
Was born in 1867. Has published : Novel and verse— 
Villa Rubein (1900), A Man of Devon (1901), The Island 
Pharisees (1904), The Man of Property (1906), The Country 
House (1904), A Commentary (1908), Fraternity (1909), A 
Motley (1910), The Patrician (1911), Moods, Songs, and 
Doggerels (1911), The Inn of Tranquillity (1912), The Dark 
Flower (1913), The Little Man and Other Stories (1915), 
The Freelands (1915), A Sheaf, Vol. II (1918); Play—The 
Silver Box (1906), Joy (1907), Strife (1909), Justice (1910), 
The Little Dream (1911), The Pigeon (1912), The Eldest Son 
(1912), The Fugitive (1913), The Mob (1914), The Bit o’ Love 
(1915), The Foundations (1917). His novels and plays 
have been much translated in this country. Address: 
Wingstone, Manaton, Devon, England. 


The Soul ........... iS iab ata slacerererene 33 
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GARLAND, HAMLIN. Novelist, dramtist and poet. Was 
born in Wis., in 1816. Has received no school training 
to be noted ; worked on farm when not at school. Among 
his numerous publications are : Main-Travelled Roads 
(1890—8), Jason Edwards (1891—7), Crumbling Idols 
(1893), The Tyranny of the Dark (1905), The Long Trail 
92d (1907), A Son of the Middle Border (1917). M. of 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. Home: 71 E. 
St., N. Y. 


The Mountains are a Lonely Folk.....109 


GIBSON, WILFRID WILSON, Chiefly a poet, sings the life 
of the poor. His poetry makes one reminded of the art 
of Brangwyn. Has published : The Golden Helm (1908), 
The Nests of Love (1905), On the Threshold (1907), The 
Stonefold (1907), The Web of Life (1908), Women Kind 
(1912), Borderlands and Thoroughfares (1914), Bottle and 
Other Puems (1916), Daily Bread (1916), Fires (1916), etc. 
See Mary C. Sturgeon’s S. C. P. Address : Journey’s 
End, West Malvern, Worcester, England. 


Geraniums .......ceceee. re res 5 


GRAVES, ALFRED PERCEVAL. Chiefly a poet. Was born 
in 1846. M.A., Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, 
and President of the Irish Literary Society. H.M. Inspec- 
tor of Schools from 1875 to 1910, Chairman of the London 
County Council Schools, Founder of the London Edu- 
catinnal Councils, one of the Founders and M. of the 
Kxecutive of the Folk Song Society and of the Irish and 
Welsh Folk Song Societies. His verses are melodious, 
humorous as well as Irish, and are popular among the 
Irish, many of them having been set to music by Dr. 
Stanford and Mr. Wood. Most successful in love poems. 
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Has published : Songs of Killarney (1873), Irish Songs and 
Ballads (1883), Joseph Sheridan Lefanu’s Purcell Papers 
(edited, 1879—1880), Lays and Lyrics of the Pan-Celtic 
Society (in collaboration, 1889), Father O’flynn and 
Other Irish Lyrics (1889), Songs of Irish Wit and 
Humour (1894), The Irish Song Book (1894), Sheridan 
Lefanu’s Poems (edited, 1896), Songs of Erin (1900), The 
Irish Poems of Alfred Perceval Graves, 2 vols. (1908), The 
Irish Fairy Book (1909), Welsh Poetry Old and New (1912), 
Irish Literary and Musical Studies (1913), Harpstrings of 
the Irish Gael (edited, 1914), The Book of Irish Poetry 
(edited, 1915), Sir Samuel Ferguson’s Poems (edited, 1916), 
etc. As a lecturer on Irish literature and Music, and as 
Honorary Secretary and President of the Irish Literary 
Society, he has taken his share in the Irish literary revival. 
See T. I. P., and I. L. 


The Blackbird and the Thrush ....78 
The Falling Star.............000. 74 
Rose and Rue..... sei ly aia eae cereaca 75 


HARDY, THOMAS, Poet and novelist. Was born in 
1840, educated at local schools, Latin and French private 
tuition, and King’s College (London) evening classes. 
Sketched and measured many old country churches now 
pulled down and altered ; prizeman of Royal Institute 
of British Architects, 1863, the Architectural Association, 
1863, wrote verses 1860—68, had to drop verse for prose 
about 1868, but resumed it later. Holds Gold Medal of 
Royal Society of Literature, M. of the Council of Justice 
to Animals. His books of poems are : Wessex Poems and _ 
Other Verses (1899), Poems of the Past and the Present (1901), 
Time’s Laughing-stocks (1909), Satires of Circumstance 
(1914), Selected Poems (1916). Address; Max Gate, 
Dorchester, England. 
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The Last Chrysanthemum.......... 37 
To an Unborn Pauper Child....... ..38 


HODGSON, RALPH. Younger poet of England of con- 
siderable fame. Has published : Eve (1918), The Bull 
(1918), The Mystery (1913), The Song of Honour (1918), 
Seven Broadsides (1913), All the above re-issued by the 
Poetry Bookshop (1914). For appreciations of his poetry 
see Mary C. Sturgeon’s S. C. P., and an article by Mr. 
Takeshi Saito in The Rising Generation (Eigo-seinen), Vol. 
XXXVIII, No. 2. 


Time, You Old Gispy Man .......... 40 
The: MyStery «666 issc e565 6 ova as race 41 


Stupidity Street .................. 42 


HOLLEY, HORACE. Occasional contributor to various 
American magazines and has published : The Inner Garden 
(1918), The Stricken King (1918), Post-Impressionist Poems 
(1914). From the latter book and The New Poetry, an 
anthology of new verse edited by H. Monroe and A. C. 
Henderson, some pieces have been presented here. For 
appreciations and interpretations of his poems see Mr. 
H. Matsuura’s Bungaku-no-Honshitsu. 


Dedication.......e.0++- ‘Lamoboaus 175 
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HYDE, DOUGLAS. Was born in Country Sligo, Ireland, 
in 1860. LL.D., D. Lit., M. R.I. A., president of Irish 
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Texts Society, prof. of Modern Literature, Univ., New 
Brunswick. ‘After a brilliant career in Trinity College, 
Dublin, he settled down to Gaelic studies, and his best 
work as an Irish poet has been done either in the Gaelic 
language or in translations from modern Gaelic, in which 
he has rendered with wonderful accuracy the simplicity 
and tenderness of the peasant bards of the West, together 
with the beautiful metrical structure of their verses.” 
(T. I. P.) Wholly devotes himself to the collection and 
publication of Gaelic songs and folk-tales, and is the 
organizer and president of the Gaelic League, a move- 
ment for the preservation of the ancient language. Has 
published : Poems and Ballads of Young Ireland (in collab- 
oration, 1888), Lays and Lyrics of the Pan-Celtic Society 
(in collaboration, 1889), Beside the Fire (1890), The Love 
Songs of Connacht (1898), The Revival of Irish Literature 
(in collaboration, 1894), The Three Sorrows of Storytelling 
(1895), The Story of Early Gaelic Literature (1897), A 
Literary History of Ireland (1899), Ideals in Ireland (in 
collaboration, 1901), Irish Poetry (1908), Songs Ascribed 
to Raftery (1903), The Religious Songs of Connacht (1906), 
Legends of Saints and Sinners (edited, 1915) For further 
information see T. I. P. and I L. 


Were You on the Mountain ?........76 
Little Child I Call Thee............. 76 


JOHNSON, LIONEL. Was born in 1867, and died in 1902. 
oet of Arnold breed and writer of brilliant critical essays. 
“Was educated at Winchester and Oxford, but was early 
attached to Irish studies and ideas. His works are: 
Sir Walter Raleigh in the Tower (1885), The Book of the 
Rhymers’ Club (in collaboration, 1892), The Second Book 
of the Rhymers’ Club (in collaboration, 1894), Poems (1895), 
The Art of Thomas Hardy (1896), Ireland and Other Poems 
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(1879), Twenty-one Poems (edited by W. B. Yeats, 1904), 
Selections from the Poems of Lionel Johnson (1908), Poetry 
and Ireland (in collaboration, 1908), Post Liminium (1911), 
Some Poems of Lionel Johnson (edited with introduction 
by Louise Imogen Guiney, 1912), Collected Poems (1915). 
His is spiritual like other Irish authors, and Yeats speaks 
of him as completing in his poetry ‘* the trinity of spiri- 
tual virtues by adding Stoicism to Ecstasy and Asceticism” 
(cf. T. I. P.). 


A Friend ............ Cr ere 78 
The Age of Dream.............000. 78 
The Precept of Silence.............. 79 


KILMER, JOYCE. Poet and essayist; was born in N. J. 
in 1886, educated at Columbia Univ.; as Sergant Kilmer, 
he was in France with the Rainbow Division, and was 
killed in action in the second battle of the Marne, July 
80, 1918. His works are : Prose—The Circus, and Other 
Essays, and Literature in the Making ; Verse—Trees and — 
Other Poems (1914). Edited Dreams and Images, An- 
thology of Catholic Verse. 


KIPLING, RUDYARD. Was born in Bombay in 1865, has 
written many poems and stories chiefly on Indian themes. 
His earliest writing appeared in the Indian local papers, 
his first volume of verse being Departmental Ditties, 
published in 1886, which was followed by his first prose book 
book, Plain Tales from the Hills, issued in 1888. Has 
since published numerous books in verse and prose, among 
which are : the Ballad of the Bolivar, Mandalay, The 
Condrum of the Workshops, Tomlisnon, The Seven Seas, 
Recessional, The Destroyers, The White Man’s Burden, 
The Vampire, The Five Nations, Kim, The Jungle Book, 
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The Second Jungle Book. Though not very delicate and 
rich in colouring, his verses represent that Anglo-Saxon 
sobriety and magnificence, even on Oriental themes. 
Home : Bateman’s, Burwash, Sussex, England. 


*“* For All we Have and Are”? ........42 
Recessional .......ccceee Se ieeG eee 44, 


LAURENCE, D. H. Imagist poet. Has published: Verse 
—Love Poems and Others (1913), Look ! We Have Come 
Through (1917), Prose—The White Peacock (1911), The 
Trespasser (1912), Sons and Lovers (1913), The Prussian 
Officer (1914), The Rainbow (1915), Drama—The Widowing 
of Mrs. Holroyd (1914), etc. See list of tenets of Imagist 
poets under Richard Aldington (p. 191). ' 


In Trouble and Shame.........+.+0+«144 


LOWELL, AMY. Was born in Brookline, Mass., U.S. A., 
in 1874. One of thel eading and brilliant writers of the 
Imagist school of poets. Was educated at private schools, 
devotes herself entirely to literature. M. of Poetry 
Society of America. Has published two volumes of essays, 
Siz French Poets, and Tendencies in Modern American 
Poetry (1917) ; in the latter she discusses works of 
Arlington Robinson, Vachel Lindsay, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Robert Frost, H.D.,and John Gould Fletcher. Her books 
of verse are: A Dome of Many-Colored Glass (1912), Sword 
Blades and Poppy Seed (1914), Men, Women and Ghosts 
(1916), and Pictures of a Floating World, the latter 
published last year. Cf. list of tenets of Imagist poets 
under Richard Aldngtion (p. 191). Home: ° Sevenels,” 
Aldington: Brookline, Mass. 
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A London Thoroughfare. 2 A. M... .145 


Obligation .......... or re eee 146 
Fool’s Money Bags..............-147 
The Bungler............. res © Vi 
A Giftssscnaweseses sala Atak wae ores 148 
Spring Day “esses ivsewseseiewciane 148 


MACDONAGH, THOMAS, Was born in 1884, graduated 
from Dublin University, and died in the rebellion of 1916. 
His books of poems are: Through the Ivory Gate (1903), 
April and May (1908), The Golden Joy (1906), When the 
Dawn is Come (1908), Songs of Myself (1910), Lyrical Poems 
(1918), The Poetical Works of Thomas MacDonuagh (1916) ; 
his essays are Thomas Champion and the Art of English 
Poetry (1913), Literature in Ireland. His poems are 
rigid and gloomy and speak much of unrest and vanity 
of life. Ernest Boyd, an Irish critic, says that MacDonagh’s 
English renderings of Irish poets—these are contained in 
his Poetical Works and Literature in Ireland—are true 
to the text and successful. 


In an Island........ ee ee ere 80 
Love is Cruel, Love is Sweet........80 
In September............ Moeniwes es 81 
In Dread............ Siaweaseeeaee 81 
Ideal .......5000. Sites ieKe Metered 82 
The Stars...... Bia ecsa terse arate siete aera 82 


MCLEOD, IRENE RUTHERFORD. with regard to this author 
I can only state that she met an eager welcome in 
both England and America on publication of her two 
volumes of verse when she seemed hardly more than 
fifteen. Those volumes are Swords for Life (1916) and 
Songs to Save a Soul (1917); and they are the happy 
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manifestations of genuine poetic gifts and passions of 
an exalted virgin soul. The present selection has been 
made from Songs to Save a Soul. 


Oh, that I Had Full Power to be......46 


MASEFIELD, JOHN. Elected M. of the Academic 
Committee, in 1918. Has published : Salt-Water Ballads 
(1912), Ballads (1908), A Mainsail Haul, Sea Life in 
Nelson’s Time (1905), On the Spanish Main (1906), The 
Tragedy of Nan (play), Captain Margaret(novel), Multitude 
and Solitude (novel, 1909), Tragedy of Pompey the Great 
(play), Poems and Ballads, A Book of Discoveries, Martin 
Hyde (1910), Lost Endeavour (romance), The Street of To- 
day (novel), The Everlasting Mercy (poem), The Window 
in the Bye Sireet (poem), Dauber (poem), William Shakes- 
peare (study), The Daffodil Fields (poem), The Faithful 
(play), The Personal Recollections of John M..Synge, 
Sonnets and Poems, Good Friday, eic.; edited Marlowe's 
Dr. Faustus, John Keats’s Poems, The Voyages of Captain 
William Dampier, etc. Plays produced: The Campden 
Wonder, Nan, Pompey the Great, The Sweeps of Ninety- 
Eight, Philip the King, The Faithful, Mrs. Harrison, Good 
Friday. See Mary C. Sturgeon’s S. C. P. Address: c/o 
Wm. Heinemann, 21 Bedford Street, Convent Garden, 
W. C. London. 


Spanish Waters .......ccecccccees 47 
Tewkesbury Road .............0e. 51 
An Old Song Re-sung...........0.. 50 
Twilight. ..cccccscacvcccesesennnce 52 


MASTERS, EDGAR LEE. Lawyer and poet, was born in 
Kan., U.S. A., in 1869. Studied law in his father’s office, 
was admitted to the bar in 1891. M. of Chicago and 
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Illinois State Bar Associations. Democrat. Has pub- 
lished : A Book of Verses (1898), Mazimilian (drama in 
blank verse, 1902), The New Star Chamber and Other 
Essays (1904), Blood of the Prophets (1905), Althea (play, 
1907), The Trifler (play, 1908), Spoon River Anthology 
(1915), Songs and Satires (1916), The Great Valley (1916), 
of which Spoon River Anthology is noted. For further 
information see Amy Lowell’s T. M. A. P. Home : 
4853 Kenwood Av., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


When under the Icy Eaves....... -- lll 


-MEYNELL, ALICE. Poet and essayist. Was educated 
by her father, spent much of her early life in Italy. Has 
published : Poems (1898), Rhythm of Life (1898), Colour 
of Life (1896), The Children (1896), Flower of the Mind 
(1897), Spirit of Place (1898), London Impression (1898), 
John Ruskin (1900), Later Poems (1901), Anthology of 
English Poetry, Mary, Mother of Jesus (1912), Collected 
Poems (1913), Selected Essays (1914), A Father of Women 
and Other Poems (1917), Hearts of Controversy (1917), Po- 
ems (1919), etc. Address : 2A Granville Place, W., Great- 
ham, Pulborough, Sussex, England. 


The Shepherdess ............ec00- 53 


MONRO, HAROLD. Was born in 1879. Has published : 
Poems (1906), Evolution of the Soul (1907), Judas (1907), 
Chronicle of a Pilgrimage (1909), Before Dawn (1911), 
Children of Love (1914), Trees (1915). See Mary C.. 
Sturgeon’s S.C. P. Address : Old Malting House, Great 
Canfield, Dunmow, England. 


Great City ciesciicee oss wun cwne os 54 
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MONROE, HARRIET. Was born in Chicago. Her 
‘* Columbia Ode ” was read and sung at the dedicatory 
ceremonies on 400th anniversary of the discovery of America, 
Oct. 21, 1892. Recovered £5.000 damages from New 
York World for prematurely publishing the same. Found- 
er and editor of Poetry, a well-known magazine of verse, 
endowed for five years from Oct., 1912, by over 100 
persons. Her published works are : Valeria, and Other 
Poems (1892), The Columbian Ode (1898), John Wellborn 
Root—a Memoir (1892), The Passing Show (modern plays 
in verse, 1903), You and I (poems, 1914), collaborated . 
with Alice Corbin Henderson in publishing The New 
Poetry, an Anthology, the last mentioned being a com- 
prehensive and covenient collection of new poems by 
more than 100 English poets of Europe, America and the 
Orient. Home: 64 E. Elm St., Chicago. Office: 543 Cass 
St., Chicago, Ill., U S. A. : 


A Farewell is 60s ciddec eaves ill 


_ NAIDU, SAROJINI. Indian poetess. Was born in 
Hyderabad, Deccan, in 1879 ; eldest child of Dr. Aghore- 
nath Chattopadhyay, educationalist, ofthe Bengali Brahmin 
extraction. Was educated in Hyderabad, at King’s College, 
London, and at Girton College, Cambridge, married to 
Dr. M. G. Naidu, in 1898. Has published three volumes 
of verse in English : The Golden Threshold, with a preface 
by Arthur Symons and “ dedicated to Edmund Gosse 
who“ first showed” her ‘‘the way tothe golden threshold of 
poetry ” (1905); The Bird of Time, witha preface by Edmund 
Gosse( 1912); The Broken Wing (1917). These have been 
translated into all the Indian vernaculars, and some into 
other European languages ; also been set to music. De- 
livered lectures and addresses in alJl the chief cities of 
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India on questions of social, religious, and educational 
and national progress; decorated by King Edward with 
the Gold Kaiser-i-Hind medal for organizing flood relief 
work in Hyderabad ; specially connected with the Women’s 
Movement in India, and the welfare of Indian students. 
Her poems are all on Indian themes, and abound with 
subtlest rhythms and fragile beauty that can only be 
expected in such an author who is at once sensitive and 
spiritual. She, along with Tagore and Yone Noguchi, 
holds a unique place in English poetry. See M. C. Stur- 
geon’s S. C. P. Address : Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 


The Dance of Love ........... 157 
MMEdleYy 22 ot sss ieaeeaeeasus ces 158 
Farewell. cosv.sss00ssi0 ieee 159 
Guerdon .....ccccccccccses -..159 
The Call of Spring............6- 160 


NOGUCHI, YONE. Japanese poet and essayist, prof. in 
the Keio Univ.; Tokyo. Was born in Aichi-ken, in 1875, 
educated at Keio Gijuku. Went to America in 1893, 
and stayed there until 1904, during which, however, he 
visited London in 1908. In America he stayed with 
Joaquin Miller, the Californian poet for three years, 
Twice visited China afterhe returnedhome. In 1918, went 
to England, and lectured at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
on Japanese poetry ; after staying in England for five 
months, visited Continental Europe, and returned home 
in 1914. Has published : Seen and Unseen (1897), The 
Voice of the Valley (1898), The American Diary of a Japanese 
Girl (1902 & 1913), From the Eastern Sea (1903 & 1910), 
The Pilgrimage (1909 & 1912), Lafcadio Hearn in Japan 
(1911), Through the Torii (1914), The Spirit of Japanese 
Poetry (1914), The Story of Yone Noguchi (1914), The 
Spirit of Japanese Art (1915), and many others in Japanese. 
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Is publishing English translations of stories and poems 
by Japanese writers of to-day. Admirer and interpreter 
of Japanese poetry and Noh, especially of Hokku, he 
himself being writer of suggestive and charming verse 
and prose of Hokku style. Address: Nakano, near Tokyo. 


By the Engakuji Temple: Moon Night.161 
Ghost of Abyss ............ Suleraieise 162 
The Lady of Utamaro’s Art ........ 162 


NOYES, ALFRED. Was born in Stanfordshire in 1880, 
educated at Exter College, Oxford. Hon. Litt. D., Yale 
Univ., 1918, gave the Lowell Lectures, in America, on 
The Sea in English Poetry, in 1918. Was elected to 
Professorship of Modern English Literature on the Murray 
Foundation, Princeton Univ., 1914, temporarily attachep 
to Foreign Office, 1916. Contributed poems to Spectator, 
Speaker, Blackwood’s Magazine, Cornhill, Fortnightly 
Review, The Nation, Atlantic Monthly, etc. Has pub- 
lished : The Loom of Years (poems, 1902), The Flower 
‘of Old Japan (tale in verse, 1908), Poems (1904), The 
Forest of Wild Thyme (1905), Drake (English Epic, 1908), 
Forty Singing Seamen (1907), The Magic Casement and 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border (edited, 1908), Collected 
Poems, 2 vols. (1910), William Morris (English Men of 
Letters Series, 1908), Robin Hood (1912), Tales of Mermaid 
Tavern (1912), The Wine Press (Tale of War, 1913), The 
Sea in English Poetry (essays, 1918), A Tale of Old Japan 
was set to music as a cantata by Coleridge-Taylor, per- 
formed by Royal Choral Society in 1912 and 1913. The 
Wine Press : A Tale of War, (1914), Rada (play, 1915), 
A Salute from the Fleet (1915). Address : Princeton, 
New York. 


The Moon is Up .......ccesscees ee DD 
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POUND, EZRA. Was born in 1885 in America, educated 
at the Univ. of Pennsylvania (M. A., Fellow in Romanics), 
and Hamilton College (Ph. B.). Egotistic author of a 
peculiar style. Travelled and studied in Spain, Italy, 
and Provence, 1906—7 ; informally, literary executor 
for the late Ernest Fenollosa, produced works on the 
Japanese Noh drama and on Japanese and Chinese poetry 
in 1904 ; a follower of Confucius and Ovid. His publi- 
cations are : Poems—Personz (1909), Exultations (1909), 
Cathay (1915), Lustra (1916), Lustra and Other Poems 
(1917); Prose—The Spirit of Romanse (1910), Gaudier 
Brzeska (1916), Pavannes and Divisions (1918); Transla- 
tions— The Sonnets and Ballate of Guido Cavalcanti 
(1912 and Cer1913), tain Noble Plays of Japan from the 
Fenollosa MSS., with introduction by W. B. Yeats 
(1916), Noh, or Accomplishment (1917), 12 Dialogues of 
Fontenelle (1917), Catholic Anthology (edited, 1915), Let- 
ters of John Butler Yeats (edited, 1917). Address: 5 
Place Holland Chambers, Kensington, W.8, London. 

The Garret .......ececceeeee- LIZ 
Salutation .......... wet aeeee lle 
A Pact is ciwe seen dieweeee es 118 


SANDBURG, CARL. Was born in Ill., U. S. A., in 1878. 
Was secretary to mayor of Milwaukee, Wis., from 1910 to 
12, editor of System Magazine, Chicago in 1918. Editorial — 
Writer of Chicago Daily News. Was awarded Levinson’s 
Prize, Poetry Magazine in 1914. M. of editorial board 
National Defence Council. Has published Chicago Poems 
(1916). For further information see Amy Lowell’s T. M. 
A. P. Home: Maywood, Ill., U.S. A. 

Window 2. cc csisscveacecwnes 113 
Lost ......6. oc cacecces re @ 7) 
The Harbors oocs oc soca veces 114’ 
Chicago ......... ard ans Ale 2.114 
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SCOTT, EVELYN. With regard to this poetess, the editor 
is only informed of the fact that she is an occasional con- 
tributor to Others and other magazines. The pieces 
presented in this volume are selected from her shorter 
poems called * Designs’, and appeared in The Dial for 
January 1920. In these lovely pieces of hers, the influence 
of Hokku is obvious, as in the works of other younger 
poets of America to-day. The vivid impressionistic pre- 
sentation of the subject should be noted. 


Tropic Moon......... een © If 
Winter Moon .........-0-.008- 7 


SEEGER, ALAN. Was born in New York, in 1888, educated 
at Staten Island Academy, Hackley School at Tarry 
town, N. Y., and Harvard College. Was one of the editors 
of the Harvard Monthly, to which he contributed many 
poems, enlisted in the Foreign Legion of France, when 
the World-War broke out in 1914, and died in battle near 
Belloy-en-Santerre, France. His works are : Poems of 
Alan Seeger (with an introduction by William Archer, 
1916 & 1919), Letters of Alan Seeger. 


The Hosts...... eierever arson se RS 2-118 
Sonnet X....... a eee 120 


STEPHENS, JAMES. Belongs to the newest school of 
Anglo-Irish Poetry. Has published : Jnsurrections (1909), 
The Charwoman’s Daughter (1912), The Hill of Vision 
(1912), The Crock of Gold (1912), Here are Ladies (1918), 
Five New Poems (1918), The Demi-Gods ((1914), Songs 
from the Clay (1915), The Adventures of Seumas Beg (1915), 
The Rocky Road to Dublin (same contents as Seumas 
Beg, 1915), etc. Of his first book, Insurrections, T. W. 
Rolleston says, “* 26 short poems, which one might be 
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inclined to call morbid but for their evident sincerity and 
for the fact that they deal with very grim realities. 
They are, for the most part, pictures of degradation and 
despair, idylls of the gutter, drawn with a strong and in- 
flexible hand’ (Bown’s Guide to Books on Ireland, p. 105). 


The- Shell cs iece iene sek creak ee 83 
The Rivals............ Sete Gipte ets 84 


STOUTENBURGH, EUGENIA. 
The Dream-Seller Man.......... 121 


SYMONS, ARTHUR. Poet and critic. Was born in Wales 
in 1865, educated at various private schools. Ardent 
follower of the Symbolist school of France, has done much 
in the way of interpreting and translating those Symbolist 
writers of France ; also an admirer of Japanese art. Has 
written many subtle verses and brilliant, incisive essays. 
Has published : An Introduction to the Study of Browning 
(1886), Days and Nights (1889), Silhouettes (1892), London 
Nights (1895), Amoris Victima (1897), Studies in Two 
Literatures (1897), The Symbolist Movement in Literature 
(1899), Images of Good and Evil (1900), Collected Poems 
(1901), Plays, Acting, and Music (1908), Studies in Prose 
and Verse (1904), Spiritual Adventures (1905), A Book 
of Twenty Songs (1905), The Fool of the World, and Other 
Poems (1906), Studies in Seven Aris (1906), William Blake 
(1907), Cities of Italy (1907), The Romantic Movement in 
English Poetry (1909), Knave of Hearts (1918), Figures of 
Several Centuries (1915), Tragedies (1916), Tristan and 
Iseult (1917), Cities and Sea Coasts and Islands (1918), etc. 
Address : Island Cottage, Wittersham, England. 


Sea Twilight......... fsb wae bee DO 
Toa Sea Gull........... eseaad 57 
Vemice ..cccccccccccccccc cee 0 08 
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SYNGE, JOHN MILLINGTON. Was born in 1871, and died 
in 1909. One of the most distinguished of the playwrights 
of the Irish Literary Revival. Wrote only 27 poems, 
of which Synge said : “ I do not feel very sure of them, 
yet enough of myself has gone into them to make me sorry 
to destroy them.” And of these T. W. Rollecton writes : 
‘* What went into them was the more grim and cynical 
side of the author’s mind. Heavy with sombre thought, 
they are not cheerful reading, nor representative of the 
author’s powers at their best, but they are, unmis- 
takably, the work of a strong and poetic individuality.” 
His works are: Riders to the Sea (play, 1908), In the Shadow 
of the Glen (play, 1905), The Well of the Sainis (play, 1905), 
The Playboy of the Western World (play, 1907), The Aran 
Islands (prose, 1907), The Tinker’s Wedding (play, 1908), 
Poems and Translations (1909), Deirdre (1910), Collected 
Works, 4 vols. (1910), The Dramatic Works of John M. 
Synge (1915). His works have been much translated and 
adapted in this country. See W. B. Yeats’s Cutting 
of an Agate, M. Bourgeois’s J. M. Synge and the Irish 
. Theatre, P. P. Howe’s J. M. Synge: A Critial Study, F. 
Bickley’s J. M. Synge and the Irish Dramatic Movement. 


Winter ............ ixauceawes BO 
Dread ........ Udi coe arevete vice 02. 85 


TAGORE, SIR RABINDRANATH. D. Lit. (Calcutta Univ.). 
Was born in 1861, educated privately. Lived at Calcutta 
first, went to the country at the age of 24 to take charge 
of his fathers estates, and there he wrote many of his 
works. At the age of 40 he founded a school at Shantini- 
ketan, Bolpur, Bengal, this has been his life-work ever 
since. Visited England in 1912, and translated some of 
his Bengali works into English, Won Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1913. Came to Japan in 1917, and made 
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a speech in the Imperial Univ. of Tokyo. Has published ; 
In Bengali—about 30 poetical works, and 28 prose works, 
including novels, short stories, essays, sermons, dramas, 
etc.; in English—Gitanjali (Bengali for Song Offering, 
1912), The Gardener (1913), Chitra (1913), Songs of Kabir 
(translation, 1914), The Crescent Moon (1914), The Post- 
office (1914), The King of the Dark Chamber (1914), Frutt- 
gathering (1916), Stray Birds(1916) He is now a world- 
famous poet of the East. Address : Shantiniketan, Bolpur, 


Bengal, India. 
Gitanjali (selected) ............ 168 
Gardener (selected) ............ 164 
Stray Birds (selected).......... 167 


TEASDALE, SARA. (Mrs. Ernest B. Filsinger). Was born 
in Mo., in 1884, educated at private schools in St. Louis. 
M. of Poetry Society of America, and St. Louis Artists’ 
Guild. Published : Helen of Troy and Other Poems, in 
1911, which was the first book to win the Columbia Univer- 
sity Prize of £500 for the best book of poems by an American 
poet. Won the same prize later by Ger another book 
of poems entitled Love Songs (1917). Her other publi- 
cations are: Rivers to the Sea (1915), The Answering Voice: 
One Hundred Love Lyrics by Women (edited, 1917). Con- 
tributes to various magazines. Address: 1 W. 8ist. St., 
New York City. 


Morning .......-.eee00- Perera 122 
DERG. 548 6s esas Clete eee ee 122 
Over the Roofs........... meeeles 
Spray ...cccccee Sccrmignapeceterelaceus& 128 
Red Maples cs. «scene vce dese ses 124 


TODBUNTER, JOHN. M.D. Was bornin Dublin in 18389, - 
educated at Mountmellick and York Quaker schools, and at 
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Trinity College, Dublin, where he studied medicine. 
Having worked for some years at various posts in the 
medical way, he resigned his appointments for the purpose 
of devoting himself wholly to literature, and left Dublin 
for London, where he has since resided. Has published : 
Laurella and Other Poems (1879), Alkestis (1879), A Study 
of Shelley (1880), Forest Songs (1881), The True Tragedy 
of Rienzi (1882), Helen in Troas (1885), Poems and Ballads 
of Young Ireland (in collaboration, 1888), The Banshee 
and Other Poems (1888), How Dreams Come True (1890), 
A Sicilian Idyll (1891), The Poison Flower (1891), The Book 
of the Rhymers’ Club (in collaboration, 1892), The Second 
Book of the Rhymers, Club (in collaboration, 1894), Life of 
Patrick Sarsfield (1895), Three Bardic Tales (1896), Sounds 
and Sweet Airs (1905), Heine’s Book of Songs (translation, 
1907), etc. See I. L., T. I. P., Poets and Poetry of the 
XIX Century, edited by Alfred H. Miles. Address : 
Orchardcroft, Bedford Park, W., London. 
SONG ..ccccccccccecccceces ee BG 


TYNAN, KATHARINE. Verse-writer and novelist, was born 
in the early sixties, educated at a Dominican Convent in 
Drogheda, which, however, she left at the age of fourteen. 
Began writing at the age of seventeen, published her first 
volume of verse in 1885, began to write prose in 1887. Was 
married to H. A. Hinkson in 1893, hence her another name 
Katharine Tynan-Hinkson. George A. Greene points out, 
in T. I. P., “three notes immediately and distinctly dis- 
cernible in Mrs. Tynan-Hinkson’s poetry which demands 
special observation—love of country ; a religious feeling 
at once deep, sincere, and glowing ; and an intimate appre- 
ciation of the beauty and essence of external Nature.” 
Has published : Louis de la Valliére (1885), Shamrocks 
(1887), Poems and Ballads of Young Ireland (in collabo-: 
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ration, 1888), Lays and Lyrics of the Pan-Celtic Society 
in collaboration, 1889), Ballads and Lyrics (1891), Irish 
Love Songs (edited, 1892), Cuckoo Songs (1894), Our Lord’s 
Coming and Childhood : Siz Miracle Plays (1895), A Lover’s 
Breast Knot (1896), The Wind in the Trees (1898), Poems 
(1901), Innocencies (1910), Twenty-one Poems (edited by 
‘W. B. Yeats, 1907), Rhymed Life of St. Patrick (1907). 
Experiences (1908), Ireland (1909), Lauds (1909), New 
Poems (1911), Twenty-five Years: Reminiscences (1918), 
- The Wild Harp (edited, 1913), Irish Poems (1913), The 
Flower of Peace (1914), Flower of Youth( 1915), Miss Mary 
(1918), and many others. Religion : Catholic. Address : 
Brookhill, Claremorris, Co. Mayo, Ireland. 


Talisman .....ccecscccccciccecs 87 
The Desire ..........ccccccees 87 


WEBER, MAX. An American of Russian descent. Pri- 
marily an artist. Received his first art training at the 
Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, New York, followed the pro- 
fession of art teacher for several years, and on his savings 
went to Paris, where he came in touch with Matisse, and 
became one of his first disciples. Admirer of the works 
of Fl Greco, Cezanne, Henri Rousseau and Picasso, and 
especially of the art of primitive peoples of the East. — 
His first and only book of verse is Cubist Poems, published 
in 1914 by Elkin Mathews, London. See Mr. Hajime 
Matsuura’s Bungaku-no-Honshitsu for estimate and inter- | 
pretation of his poetry. 


The Eye Moment........... . 179 
Buddhas ............. occ ee L80 
The Spider s234 sa%6s's ones .---181 
Night ....... Pe neat .. 182 


Silence ....cccccccccccece veel 8B 
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WILCOX, ELLA WHEELER. Was born in Wis. in 1855, 
educated at the Univ. of Wis. Contributor to the New 
York Journal and the Chicago American. Published 
during her long literary career a great many books, but 
noted especially for her passionate love songs. Her bonks 
are : Ambitious Man, A Double Life, Drops of Water, Sweet 
Danger, Was It Suicide ? Every Day Thoughts, Poems of 
Passion, Maurine, Poems of Pleasure, Three Women, 
Kingdom of Love, and Other Poems, An Erring Woman's 
Love, Men, Women and Emotions, The Beautiful Land of 
Nod, Poems of Power, Around the World with Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox (birthday book), 4 Woman of the World (1904), 
Poems of Sentiment (1906), New Thought Common Sense 
and What Life Means to Me, The Love Sonneis of Abelard 
and Heloise, Poems of Progress and New Thought Pastels 
(1909), Sailing Sunday Seas (1910), Gems (1912), Picked 
Poems (1912), Woman of the World (1912), Art of Being 
Alive (1914), Cameos (1914), Historical Mother Goose (1914), 
Poems of Problems (1914), Lest We Forget (1915), World 
Voices (1916), The World and I (autobiography, 1918). 
Home : Short Beach, Conn., U.S. A. 


Moon and Sea...... clare teraterneiece 125 
How like the Sea.........ecee- 125, 


WORTH, PATIENCE. Is a subconscious personality of 
Mrs. John H. Curran, who about six years ago, began to 
write automatically literature of a peculiar character. 
She has since published novels, plays, and poems, most 
of which is estimated by critics as of a very high order, 
“* Hope Trueblood ’’ and the ‘“‘ Sorry Tale,” especially, 
were hailed with enthusiasm by American critics and re- 
viewers. There appeared in the Psychological Review 
for September 1919 a psychological study of Patience 
Worth by Charles E Cory of Washington University. 
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The following have been quoted from that article : ‘ Mrs. 
Curran is a Woman thirty-five years of age. Her edu- 
cation did not extend beyond the grammar school. Her 
general reading has been meagre and desultory. She has 
not been abroad, and has travelled but little in America. 
She has no experience or practice in writing, and never 
entertained any aspiration to authorship. The one am- 
bition of her life has been to sing. She has a good voice, 
and until Patience Worth “ arrived ”’ her entire energy 
was given to its cultivation. No one could be more sur- 
prised and mystified by what has taken place than Mrs. 
Curran. It should not be inferred that Mrs. Curran is 
an unintelligent woman. On the contrary, she is very 
intelligent. Her quick intuitive understanding is recog- 
nized by all who know her well.” ‘A thing tha tgives 
special interest to ’ her ‘ literature is that most of it re- 
flects the life and manners of other times, and this it does 
with an intimacy that astonishes the reader.’ ‘ When 
writing, Mrs. Curran goes into no trance. In other words, 
the primary self is not displaced, or it would be more 
accurate to say that the modification that occurs does 
not amount to an alteration of personality. To the casual 
observer no change is noted. There is, however, some 
abstraction.’ Lastly I quote from Braithwaite’s Antho- 
logy of Magazine Verse (1919) what he quotes from 
Mrs. Curran’s own words : “ Nothing is definitely known 
of Patience Worth’s life except that she seems to have 
lived during the middle of the 17th century and\was not 
an author. She was a spinster whose mother was a semp- 
stress to certain neighbourhood nobility. They seemed 
to have lived in Dorset, England, near the sea, but in her 
effort to hide herself and withdraw her personality in 
favour of her work, she has been so meagre in her facts 
relating to her life and surroundings that what we know 
is almost nil.” And of her biographical facts Mrs. Curran 
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writes : ‘“* I was born April 15, 1888, at Mound City, Il. 
Family moved to Texas soon after and spent fourteen 
years there, where I attended public school and for a few 
months, a local convent. Came to Missouri at ten, and 
entered the public schools, and as far as the 8th grade 
when we moved to an inland town 65 miles away, where 
we lived some six years, during which time I took trips 
to Chicago, and studied voice. Married Jan. 27, 1907, to 
John Howard Curran of St. Louis. Maiden name Pearl 
Lenore Pollard, only child of George and Mary Pollard. 
No literary experience,” she add, “* more than writing 
letters. Read the ordinary line of current books and 
magazines, Patience Worth came July 14th, 1913. I 
have 1500 poems, seven short stories, three complete 
novels, one in blank verse of 70,000 words, five other 
stories and a one act play in process of writing, in all about 
1,500,000 words. Three books published to date, Patience 
Worth, The Sorry Tale, and Hope Trueblood.”” Mrs. Curran’s 
home is in St. Louis., U. S. A. 


Tortured not, UnJearned am I..126 
The One Thing...........+- ..- 126 


YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER. Poet, playwright, and es- 
sayist. One of the greatest figures in modern English | 
literature, leader of the movement known as the Irish 
Literary Revival. Was born in Dublin in 1865, educated 
at Godolphin School, Hammersmith, Erasmus Smith 
School, Dublin, art student for three years, but left art 
for literature when twenty one. Was married in 1917. 
Essentially a poet, though he has written many exquisite 
plays and stories to his credit. Beautiful, exalted poetic 
fancy pervades his whole work. Has published : Mosada 
(1886), Poems and Ballads of Young Ireland (in collabora- 
tion, 1888), Fairy and Folk Tales of the Irish Peasaniry 
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(edited, 1888), The Wanderings of Oisin (1889), Stories 
from Carleton (edited, 1889), Representative Irish Tales, 
2 vols. (edited, 1890), John Sherman and Dhoya (pseudonym 
Ganconagh, 1891), Irish Fairy Tale (edited, 1892), The 
Countess Kathleen (1892), The Book of the Rhymers’ Club 
(in collaboration, 1892), The Works of William Blake 
(edited, 1898), The Poems of William Blake (edited, 1898), 
Land of Heart's Desire (1894), The Second Book of the 
Rhymers’ Club (in collaboration, 1894), Poems (1895), 
A Book of Irish Verse (edited, 1895), The Secret Rose (1897), 
The Tables of the Law (1897), Literary Ideals in Ireland 
(in collaboration, 1899), The Wind Among the Reeds (1899), 
The Shadowy Waters (1900), Ideals in Ireland (in colla- 
boration, 1901), Cathleen ni Hoolihan (1902), Where There 
Is Nothing (1903), Ideas of Good and Evil (1903), In the 
Seven Woods (1903), The Hour Glass, Cathleen ni Hoolihan, 
The Pot of Broth (1904), The King’s Threshold and on 
Baile’s Strand (1904), Stories of Red Hanrahan (1904), 
Poems (1899—1905), Poems of Spenser (edited, 1906), 
Deirdre (1907), Discoveries (1908), Collected Works, 8 vols. 
(1908), The Golden Helmet (1908), Poetry and Ireland (in 
collaboration, 1908), Poems : Second Series (1909), The 
Green Helmet and Other Poems (1910), Plays for an Irish 
Theatre (1911), J. M. Synge and the Ireland of His Time 
(1911), Poems (new edition, revised, 1912), The Cutting of 
an Agate (1912), Stories of Red Hanrahan, The Secret Rose 
and Rose Alchemica (1918), A Selection from the Love Poetry 
of W. B. Yeats (1918), Poems Written in Discouragement 
(1918), Selection from the Poetry of W. B. Yeats (Tauchnitz 
edition, 1918), Responsibilities and Other Poems (1914), 
Wild Swans at Coole (1919), Two Poems for Dancers (1920), 
He is admirer of Noh, and he himself has recently written 
‘ No plays, ’ which have been performed in London and 
New York. See H. S. Krans’s William Butler Yeats and 
the Irish Literary Revival, F. Reid’s William Butler 
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Yeats : 
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A_ Critical Study, E. Boyd’s Ireland’s 


Literary 


Renaissance,‘ A. Symons’s Studies in Prose and Verse, 
which are among the best of the books on this author. 


The Falling of the Leaves...... 85 
To an Isle in the Water........ 89 
The Lake Isle of Innisfree...... 90 
ACradle Song .......2.00e0e0: 90 
The White Birds .............. 91 
A Dream of Death............ 92 
The Lover Tells of the Rose in 
His: Heart \eciicad is ceee ses 93 


The Song of Wandering Aengus.93 
The Song of the Old Mother... .94 
The Fiddler of Dooney......... 95 
When You are Old............ 96 
He Wishes for the Cloths of Heaven96 


- TheOld Men Admiring aa ves 


in the Water............00.6. 07 
A Drinking Song...... Pica atese ec 97 
The Coming of Wisdom with Time .98 
The Wild Swans at Coole....... 98 


YOUNG, ELLA. Belongs to new school of Anglo-Irish 
Poetry. Has published : New Poems (in collaboration, 
1904), Poems (1906), The Coming of Lugh (1909), Celtic 


Wonder Tales (1910). 


Of her Poems (1909) T. W. Rollesion 


an Irish poet, writes : ‘““ A small volume of verse, mostly 
on Irish themes, containing much fire thought, delicately 
expressed.”’(Cf. S. T. Brown’s Guide to Books on Ireland, 


p. 105.) 


The Rose of Silence............ 99 
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A lad went piping through the Earth, ( J. E. Flecker) 82 
A light and shade, E green, I blue, U purple and 


yellow, :O Ted, :ec5 663509 6.08 wees ow sere veins 141 
A little white thistle moon (E. Scott) ...........200- 117 
All day in widowed loneliness and dread (T. 

MacDonagh) ¢¢55506.es wen aed ese cies see as 81 
All day like ripened fruit they hang (J. Cousins) .... 72 
All heaven in my arm. (K. Tynan) ............06- 87 
All things uncomely and broken, all things worn out 

and old, (W. B. Yeats) ...........ccccccove 98 
A mind all logic is like a knife all blade. (R. Tagore).. 168 
And then I pressed the shell (J. Stephens) ......... 83 
As a white candle (J. Campbell) ............ee005 68 
At dusk the window panes grew gray; (A. E.) ..... 62 
Autumn is over the long leaves that love us, 

(WB. Yeats): cos sve soe ee een os eee eweise 88 
Beautiful must be the mountains whence ye come, 

(Re BMG ges) .6:cia sess Ghee ade oh ene 10 
Bees sip honey from flowers and hum their thanks 

when they leave. (R. Tagore) ............... 168 
Beside a chapel ['d a room looked down, (J. M. 

Synge). ......... iSaehees Sed coatings waehcies 85 
Bird of flerce delight, (A. Symons) .............e0. 57 


Blue, brown, blue: sky, sand, sea: (J. G. Fletcher).. 139 
Breathe not, hid Heart: cease silently, (T. Hardy).. 38 
Bright shower of lambent butterflies, (S. Naidu) .... 159 
Bring from the craggy haunts of birch and pine, 


(Js Todhunter). 2.4 60000:636554.50 005062400458 86 
Buddhas, Buddhas, Buddhas, (M. Weber).......... 180 
Burning our hearts out with longing (A. E,) ........ 66 
By the old toy cabinet, (J. G. Fletcher)............. 140 . 


Call me friend or foe, (L. W. Dodd) ............... 105 
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Children, my children, the spring wakes anew, (S. 


NAIDU) 3 555:5.6-415 555 4OS AS eA ewe os ee ee 
Come let us pity those who are better off than we are, 
(Bs POuUnG) iiscs-s sais eyes ctaes a eteteibie eee 
Cubes, cubes, cubes, cubes, (M. Weber) ......... beans 


Darkness in the theatre: (J.-G. Fletcher) .......... 
Darkness travels towards light, but blindness towards 


death. (R. Tagore) ............ccee0- ree 
Death belongs to life as birth does. (R Tagore) . 
Desolate and lone (C. Sandburg) ......... ree ee 


Dusk wraps the village in its dim caress ; (A. E.).... 
Every child comes with the message that God is not 

yet discouraged of man. (R. Tagore)......... 
Eyes are tired; (F.S. Flint) .........cccseecccees 
Fainter, dimmer, stiller each moment, (M. Weber).. 
Far up the dim twilight fluttered (A. E.) .......... 
For all we have and are, (R. Kipling) ............. 
Fragment of a perfect plan (T. MacDonagh) ..... ‘ 
Give me no mansions ivory white, (K. Tynan) ..... 
God grows weary of great kingdoms, but never of 


little flowers. (R. Tagore) ......... ere ee 
God of our fathers, known of old (R. Kipling) ...... 
Good-bye! —no, do not grieve that it is over, 
(He Monroe): ccc.sas sien sia sieca sear aeees 
Grieve not for the invisible, transported one (W. 
BYNNE?). a's0.305 dn o0 60085 sae ewehew weewes ; 


Had I the heavens’ embroidered cloths, (W. B. Yeats). 
He came and took me by the hand (R. Hodgson).... 
Here lies a most beautiful lady, (W. de la Mare) .... 
He was a man with wide and patient eyes, (J. 


Drinkwater) siikcc cess cess ee scces sus Pee ice) 
His are the whitenesses of soul (L. Johnson)..... eve 
Hog-Butcher for the World, (C. Sandburg) ........ 
Hold your apron wide (A. Lowell) .......... Caweisis 


160 


112 
179 
187 


168 
170 
114 

65 


167 
148 
182 
61 
42 
82 
87 


167 


146 


How like the sea, the myriad-minded sea, (E.W.Wilcox) 125 
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How the grape leaps upward to life, (H. Holley) .... 177 


I am filled of compassion. (P. Worth).............. 126 
I am the mountainy singer—(J. Campbell) ......... 67 
I am the wind that wavers, (Z. Akins) ............ 108 
I am weary of being bitter and weary of being wise, 

(Ac Di Bicke) éscnst wate wees Sosa ais ebasceies 106 
I climb. (H. Holley) .............ccccccccccccces 176 
I drain it, then, (H. Holley).............eceeeees - 178 
I dreamed that one had died in a strange place 

(WBe Yeats) 25 6.iesciw tee seas ceases 92 
I find you spider energetic (M. Weber) ............ 181 
I have seen old ships sail like swans asleep 

(J. E. Flecker) ........ ccc cssccsccesccccees 31 
I have seen thee as the half-awakened child sees 

his mother, etc. (R. Tagore) ............6- 171 
I have sought Happiness, but it has been (A. Seeger).. 120 
I heard a bird at dawn (J. Stephens) ............. - 84 
I heard the old, old men say, (W. B. Yeats)....... - 
I knew you thought of me all night, (S. Teasdale)... 128 
I know you: solitary griefs, (L. Johnson).......... 79 
I look at the sweeling sunset (D. H. Lawrence)...... 144 


I make a pact with you, Walt Whitman—{E. Pound).. 118 
I remember a day in my childhood I floated a paper 


boat in the ditch. (R. Tagore) .............. 165 
I rise in the dawn, and I kneel and blow (W. B. 

NOBUS) o.s0 1/5 0s 650k Sew SS GSE ee eas coceee 94 
I said, “ I have shut my heart, (S. Teadsdale) ...... 128 
I saw a ship a-sailing, a-sailing, a-sailing,........ 

(J. Masefleld) ossos.cs4 03s Seieesecvecewes oes 51 
I saw open eyes (R. Hodgson) ..........ccceeecees 42 
I think that I shall never see (J. Kilmer) .......... 110 
I was a maiden fair and fond, (A. P. Graves)........ 75 
I went out on an April morning (S. Teasdale) ...... 122 
I went out to the hazel wood, (W. B. Yeats)........ 98 


I who had sought afar from earth (A. E.) .........- 61 
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I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 


CWB; Yeats) ics cacetuvecsimeenie vies 90 
I would that we were, my beloved, white birds 
on the foam of the sea! (W. B. Yeats) ..... - 91 


If I should die, think only this of me: (R. Brooke).. 12 
If you shut your door to all errors truth will be shut 


out. (R. Tagore) ........ccccceeee vecccoese 168 
Imageries of dreams reveal a ‘gracious age: (L. 

JORDSON) so 6iian nian wie. nis. wei sieeiwws chew area Gas - 8 
I’m going out to clean the pasture porns: (R. 

Frost) ..... ee re ree eee male's sees 107 
In a green stillness hidden from sun and moon 

(Ee YOuURG)iicwencives veweweeseeoeee ere er 99 
In death the many becomes one; in life the one 

becomes many. (R. Tagore)......2..ee0- -- 167 
In happy mood I love the hush (T. MacDonagh).. 82 
In misty blue the lark is heard (L. Binyon) . -- 8 


In the fresh-washed sunlight, etc. (A. Lowell)... ceese 149 
In the last year I have learned (S. Teasdale)........ 124 
In the tired face of the mirror (J. G. Fletcher)...... 140 
Jt is good to be out on the road, and going one 


knows not where, (J. Masefield)........... 50 
Let life be beautiful like summer flowers and death 

like autumn leaves. (R. Tagore)......... oe. 167 
Let my thoughts come to you, etc. (R. Tagore) .... 171 
Life? What is Life? (J. Galsworthy)..... woseeee B84 
Little child, I call thee fair, (D. Hyde) ............ 76 


Love is cruel, love is sweet,—_{T. MacDonagh)...... 80 
Man is worse than an animal when he is an animal. 

CH: TAQ0re) oss sina Cee see ee noe tone eee se 170 
Many a flower have I seen blossom, (M. E. Coleridge)... 15 
Men are cruel, but Man is kind. (R. Tagore)........ 169 
Men have made them gods of love, (A. E.).........- 67 
*Mid an isle I stand, (T. MacDonagh)...........+-. 80 
Midnight (M. Weber) .........cccceccccccccecvecs 188 
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My dreams rise when the rain falls : the sudden songs 

CY <QNOQUCHI). 6.6. sted ten sede sits cocccee 162 
My mind has thunderstorms, (W. H. Davies) i@wewes< 16 
My soul’s the sky—my flying soul! (J. Galsworthy) 38 
Night’s darkness is a bag that bursts with the gold 


of the dawn. (R. Tagore) ..........ceeeeeee 169 

Noise ; (R. Aldington) ..... rr re re 182 
_O generation of the thoroughly smug and thoroughly 

uncomfortable, (E. Pound) ............ arr ie 6 
O God, thou knowest I (H. Holley)............... . 175 
O Life with the sad seared face, (T. Hardy)........ 386 
O, men from the fields! (P. Colum) .............. 70 
O, summer sun, O moving trees! (L. Binyon)...... 8 
Oh that I had full power to be (I. R. McLeod) ...... 46 


Oh, were you on the mountain, or saw you my love ? 

(Ds TAyGe) occncicesiswiweosneeateccecevesa TE 
On and on, (P. Colum) .......cccscceccccccves ves: ZI 
On my heaven he flashed, as the meteor star 

(A. P. Graves)... ...ccecccecees eepoaae TH 
On the day when the lotus bloomed, ste (R. Tagore) -. 164 
One evening as I walked (A. P. Graves)...........+ 73 
“Once....once upon a time....”” (W. de la Mare) .. 17 
Outside the long window, (A. Lowell)...........+. - 147 
Over my head bowed in the passing of the soul’s 

first rapture (H. Holley) ..........e.eeeees . 178 
Over the green and yellow rice fields, etc. (R. Tagore) 166 
Over the street the white clouds meet, etc. (A. Lowell) 150 
Passing through huddled and ugly walls, (C. 


SONGADULR) i oc b as esa G SSO SR 4 es ous He 114 
Perfect little body, without fault or stain on thee,(R 

BIGGS) i ii6 ibe oh 254 ASR STC ee Se 7 
Praise shames me, for I secretly beg for it. (R 

TAQOre) 65.20 siik oe bke Ci Sea Sale bese ETERS RAS - 169 


Purged, with the life they left, of all (A. Seeger).... 118 
Renew the vision of delight (H. Holley)..... ecoaaven, Lee 
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Rockets, your insult to the stars follows yourself 

back to the earth. (R. Tagore)..........000. 169 
See! I give myself to you, Beloved! (A. Lowell).. 148 
Sense with keenest edge unused, (R. Bridges) ...... 9 
Set bird’s wings with gold and it will never again 


soar in the sky. (R. Tagore)............ ooee 169 
Shallow pools of water (J. G. Fletcher) .......... -- 186 
She walks—the lady of my delight—{A. Meynell).... 58 
Shy one, shy one, (W. B. Yeats) ..........+.- eseee 89 
Silently fell (J. G. Fletcher) ...........seccececces 185 
Slowly the solemn tide of flowing night (J. H. 

COUSINS) 6660 iik 6000 es este a eee weeewad cee V2 
Spanish waters, Spanish waters, you are ringing in my 

ears, (J. Masefield) ........ccecccccccvccces 47 
Spring goeth all in white, (R. Bridges) ........ pseee =D 


Statuespue cold-eyed women (N. A. Crawford)...... 104 
Stuck in a bottle on the window-sill, (W. W. Gibson)... 35 
Sunset and silence ! A man: around him earth savage, 


earth broken ; (P. Colum)....... coscccccces 69 

Swirl of crowded streets. (A. Lowell)..........- ~+. 151 

Thank the flame for its light, etc. (R. Tagore)...... 167 

| The angels are stooping (W. B. Yeats)...........6. - 90 
The bird song is the echo of the morning light back — 

from the earth. (R. Tagore) ..........-..e0. 170 

The clouds pass (J. G. Fletcher) ..............000. - 189 


The day is fresh-washed and fair, etc. (A. Lowell)... 148 
The day is no more, the shadow is upon the earth. 


CR Tagore) 006i doeine eka dir eies sees ees 164 
The day takes her ease in slippered yellow. (A. 

TOW): ei iwiiviis wes os see K wees ea nore wis aihe 152 
The Dream-Seller came to the little by-street, 

(E. Stoutenburgh) ............ccccceccccecs 121 
The glowing anvil, (E. Scott) .........ccescecscees 117 
The hero first thought it (A. E.) ...........cceeee . 68 


The lamp of meeting burns long ; etc. (R. Tagore).. 171 
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The moon is up: the stars are bright: (A. Noyes) .... 55 
The mountains they are silent folk (H. Garland).... 109 


The music sighs and slumbers, (S. Naidu) .......... 157 
The poppy grows on the roof-top, (S. Naidu)........ 158 
The real with its meaning read wrong, etc. (R. 
PAQOTC) 63556 ose saiw wage de s'ae esse See oes s - 170 
The same lotus of our clime blooms here in the alien 
water, etc. (R. Tagore) ..... Mer ee ee --- 169 
The sea, p pale blue crystal cup, (A. Symons): 56 
The sky immense, bejewelled with rain of ued: 
(J. G.. Pletcher). ...600scsccescvecweeseweees . 187 
The slow measure of the chanted war song (N. A. 
Crawiord)- 5 65sec 6 sciievcbdene tines eee sews 104 
The snow had fallen many nights a days ; (G. | 
Bottomley) . ere eee re eT ee 


The song feels the infinite i in the air, ee: (R. Tagore) 168 
The sunflower blushed to own the nameless flower as 


her kin. (R. Tagore) ..... b disiseiavere aie aor eres 168 
The tame bird was in a cage, etc. (R. Tagore) ...... 164 
The tide makes music (J. G. Fletcher)............. - 188 
The. trees are in their autumn beauty, (W. B. 

Wests) 2..¢s40%0 ie br wiaie' 6 w ais aie wee wre ee a sieve 98 
The trembling leaves of this ‘tee touch my heart, 

ete. CR, Tagore) «sis sissses sowie esses os 4.4. 6:06 170 
The well was dry beside the door, (Frost) SSacsee ~-- 107 


The white body of the evening (R. Aldington)...... 182 
The winds are in the wood again to-day, (T. 

MacDonagn) 6 5.060% ceew savin xb ewecen ease 81 
There’s snow in every street (J. M. Synge).......... 85 
There was never a sound beside the wood but one, 

(R. Frost) .......... PMC Seed eedeneeeege, LOO 
They have watered the street, (A. Lowell)........ -. 145 
This life is the crossing of a sea, etc. (R. Tagore).... 169 
Those delicate wanderers, (A. E.)..cc.ccccssecscsee CF 
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Though leaves are many, the root is one; (W. B.- 


NGAUS) oo ite ce crewaieeate bare eet ware ardomaoe 98 
Through the breath $f perfume, (Y. Noguchi)....... 161. 
Time, you old gipsy man, (R. Hodgson)......... oo. 4 
To field and forest (S. Naidu)...........csseeee. -- 159 
Too common to say she is the beauty of line, — 

CY « Noguchi). ociciusdshecensedsewoues ooo 162: 
Tutored not, unlearned am I, (P. Worth)..... ewoees 126 


Twilight it is, and the far woods are dim, and the 
rocks cry and call. (J. Masefield)............ 52 

Water and marble and that silentness (A. Symons).. 58 

Wayside grass, love the star, then your dreams 
will come out in flowers. (R. Tagore)........ 170 


What do I owe to you (S. Teasdale)........... cooee 122 

When I play on my fiddle in Dooney, (W. B. 
WVOAts) cteseee sas ee re ee ee «e+ 95 

When I returned at sunset, (H. Monro)....... cocee Bh 


When on a summer’s morn I wake, (W. H. Davies)... 15 
When the words rustle no more, (J. E. Flecker) .... 80 
When the white flame in us is gone, (R. Brooke).... 12 
When you are old and grey and full of sleep, We B. 


WEAUS)®. Oaceiicasoreossieovrsstesescens saws - 96 

When under the icy eaves (E. L. Masters)......... - lil 

Whirl up, sea—(H...D.) isso seasce 5 sen teen eesen 184 

White stars scattering, (J. G. Fletcher) ...,......+- 185 
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